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The Biggest, Most Practical Book of §- 


GARDEN INFORMATION 


Ever Published for the Amateur Gardener! 
THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


At last, a complete garden encyclopedia in ONE volume! Answers every question abo: ( 
your garden that you are likely to face, in simple non-technical language, in convenie.t 
alphabetical arrangement that enables you to turn instantly to just the facts you wa 
No more need to search through dozens of incomplete books for information. Now eve 
point that puzzles you is explained briefly, clearly, authoritatively in this one book. | 

scope is amazing; it covers every problem of planning, planting and caring for you: 
garden. NEW from cover to cover and right up to the minute! 


Nearly 1400 Pages ¢ 750 Illustrations ° [’ 
10,000 Authoritative Articles! ape 
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Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B. S. A. . 
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How a man of 40 can retire 
15 years from today 


T makes no difference if your care- 
fully laid plans for saving have been 
upset during the past few years. It makes 
no difference if you are worth half as 
much today as you were then. Now, by 
following a simple, definite Retirement 
Income Plan, you can arrange to quit 
work forever fifteen years from today 
with a monthly income guaranteed you 
for life. Not only that, but if you should 
die before that time, we would pay your 
wife a monthly income as long as she 
lives. Or, if you should be totally disabled 
for six months or more, you would not be 
expected to pay any premiums that fell 
due while you were disabled, and you 
would receive a disability income besides. 


$200 a Month beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $200 a month beginning 
at age 55. Here is what you can get: 


I Acheck for $200 when you reach 55 and 
a check for $200 every month thereafter 
as long as you live. 


This important benefit is available 
alone; but if you are insurable, your Plan 
can also include: 


2 A life income for your wife if you die 
before retirement age. 


#% A monthly disability income for your- 


self if, before age 55, total disability stops 
your earning power for 6 months or more. 


This Retirement Income Plan is guaran- 
teed ‘by the Phoenix Mutual, a company 
with over half a billion dollars of insurance 
in force and a record of more than 75 years 
of public service. If you want to retire some 
day, and are willing to lay aside a portion of 
your income every month, you can have 
freedom from money worries. You can 
have all the joys of recreation or travel 
when the time comes at which every man 
wants them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men. Similar 
plans are available to women. It is not 
limited to persons of 40. You may be older 
or younger. The income is not limited to 
$200 a month. It can be more or less. And 


<a ae 


PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 


you can retire at any of the following ages 
that you wish: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 

How much does it cost? When we know 
your exact age, we shall be glad to tell you. 
In the long run, the Plan will probably 
cost nothing, because, in most cases, every 
cent and more comes back to you at 
retirement age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
interesting illustrated booklet shown at the 
left. It tells all about the Phoenix Mutual 
Retirement Income Plan. Send for your 
copy now. The coupon below is for your 
convenience. 


i 

i Puoentx Mutua Lire Insurance Co. 

1 968 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 

§ Send me by mail, without obligation, 

{your new book describing Tur Puoentx 
Mutua Retirement Income Pian. 


Name 





Date of Birth 
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The 
WORD “MUTUAL” 
ON YOUR FIRE 
INSURANCE 
POLICY 









































Means MONEY in Your Pocket 
and Safety for Your Property 


The purpose of Mutual fire insur- 
ance is to provide every possible 
benefit for the policyholder at the 
lowest possible cost. And the savings 
produced by sound, successful man- 
agement belong to the policyholders. 


The fundamental soundness of 
Mutual fire insurance is based on 
careful selection of risks, intelli- 
gent fire-prevention work, a con- 
servative investment policy, and 
unusual economy of operation. 
These are the reasons why Mutual 
fire companies have been able to 
maintain a 184-year record of sta- 
bility, and to furnish you, today, 
with sound insurance that protects 
your property and puts savings in 
your pocket. 

Write for our free booklet en- 
titled “Mutual Fire Insurance,” 
addressing The Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
230 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 








































This seal identi- Companies and the 
fies a member com- American Mutual 
pany of The Fed- Alliance. Itisa 
eration of Mutual symbol of sound- 
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DX’er DISTURBED: | enjoyed reading the 
Dec. 28 issue of News-Weexk and admired 
particularly its accuracy, until I came to an 
article under RADIO entitled “Pre-Dawn; 
Two Stations Give Insomniacs Reason To 
Stay Up.” This article is wrong in several 
details and I hope that I may consider it my 
pleasure to set you right about it... 

First of all, WNEW is a comparatively 
new entrant into the field of all-night broad- 
casting. The classic example of the all-night 
station is KGFJ on 1,200 Kilocycles in Los 
Angeles, which broadcaster has been on the 
air 24 hours daily since its construction in 
1930... 

At the present time there are eleven United 
States stations (to say nothing of the bother- 
some Mexican medical pests) on the air all 
night as follows: 


KTM 780 Kilocycles Los Angeles, Calif. 
KGFJ 1200 sa Los Angeles, Calif. 
WIBW _ 1200 . New Orleans, La. 
WEDC 1210 3 Chicago, III. 
WNEW 1250 as: Newark, N. J. 
KFAC 1300 ” Los Angeles, Calif, 
WEXL 1310 * Royal Oak, Mich. 
KRE 1370 = 3erkeley, Calif. 
WSMK _ 1380 af Dayton, Ohio 
KGIW 1420 ms Alamosa, Col. 
WIJBK 1500 és Detroit, Mich. 

As yet I have not found WHN in New 


York City to be on the air with an all-night 
program. I know that this station is on the 
air occasionally all night, but have never 


heard it transmitting such a regular schedule 
Those quoted above are on every night, all 
night. 

These all-night broadcasters are the hane 
of a DX’er’s (Radio Listener’s) existence. 
They stay on the air continually, playing 
broken-down phonograph records, and camp 
on a frequency upon which the DX’er wishes 
to hear an elusive transmitter from some dis- 
tant point which is putting on a special DX 
broadcast for radio listeners. The schedules 
of these eleven stations make it virtually im- 
possible for us DX’ers to hear special broad- 
casts on those channels so blocked. In this 
way eleven stations kill the transmissions of 
274 stations, 

It so happens that I am a DX’er... pri- 
marily a DX’er who is interested in hearing 
as many radio broadcasts from as many dis- 
tant points as he can tune in on his receiver. 
I am pleased that I can honestly state that I 
have heard at least one radio transmitt 
from every continent (broadcast band). Many 
of these continents are represented by verifi- 
cations from stations to which I have written 
after hearing a broadcast from those sta- 
tions. .. 





R. W. ScHoFIELp 
Geraldine, Mont. 


DROWNED: Last Saturday I listened to 
“Gotterdammerung” on the radio. It was 
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Now in effect 


SPECIAL 
SUNDAY RATES 


for Long Distance telephone calls 


AND 








REDUCED PERSON-TO-PERSON RATES 


after 


The Bell System now extends to all day Sunday the 
same reduced rates which have been in effect on long 
distance station-to-station calls after 7 p.m. each 
evening. The reductions apply to most calls on which 
the day rate for three minutes is more than 35 cents, 
and range from about 10 per cent on some of the 
shorter calls to 40 per cent or more on distant calls. 

The Bell System also now offers reduced rates on 
person-to-person calls every night after 7 p.m. and 
all day Sunday. They apply, in general, on long dis- 
tance calls on which the day station-to-station rate 
is more than 35 cents. The discount on most person- 
to-person calls is the same in money as on station-to- 
Station calls between the same places. 

In both social and business affairs, these new Sun- 
day and night rates offer you a broader service at a 
lower cost. They widen your telephone’s usefulness. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


New York to 
Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh to 
Cleveland 


Chicago to 
Cincinnati 


St. Louis to 
Chicago 


Detroit to 
Boston 


Washington, D.C., 
to Kansas City 


Miami to 
on 


Denver to 
New York 


Washington, D.C., 
to San Francisco 





every evening 


ce 


Station-to-Station 


Day Rate 


$ .50 
-70 


1.20 


Sunday and 
Night Rate 


$ .35 


Reduction 


$ .15 


-30 





Person-to-Person 


Day Rate 

$ .75 
1.00 
1.60 
1.65 
3.25 
4.50 
5.75 
7.50 


10.75 


Sunday and 


$ .60 


Night Rate 


Reduction 
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EVEN FINER 


... than its setting 


Beautiful as is its setting...the 
SHERRY-NETHERLAND is even 
more favorably known for its 
comfort, convenience and the 
excellence of its service. 





Suites of 1 to 5 rooms, each with large 
Serving pantry, by the day, week, 
month or longer. 

















The 
Sherry-Netherland 


Facing the Park 
FIFTH AVENUE at 59th « NEW YORK 
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% * *% 


F. D. PRATT, Circulation Manager, News-Week, Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 
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MEDICATED WITH, 
INGREDIENTS OF 
Vicxs VaPoRus 
A handy Vicks Cough Drop 
medicates throat membranes 
12 to 15 minutes. Preferred 
by millions to quick gulp of 
old-time cough syrups. 


——— 








splendid save that far too much of the tin, 
the orchestra very nearly drowned the \ ices, 
I hope this may not be so with “Tannhausep” 

I write to you not knowing whom to ag. 
dress at NBC or the Metropolitan. Than, 
you, 





TRUMAN HEMIN}\ 





Sherburne, Vt. 


Editorial Note: O. B. Hanson, NBC’s chicj ey. 
gineer, states that his assistant can mix the music ay) 
way he likes. As to the best formula—‘‘It’s a they 
of opinion. One school of thought holds that the si 
| ers should predominate over the orchestral background. 

another that the singer and orchestra should ¢ 
| Our production man at the Metropolitan holds 

latter view.” 


SALUTATIONS: In your Jan. 25 issue \ 
say of England’s new King, after reciti: 
many democratic ways, “[but] he has his 
father’s regard for the tremendous dignity oj 
his office.” 

It so happens that in this same News. 
Week President Roosevelt is reported in his 
acceptance of the resignations of Treasury 
men T, Jefferson Coolidge and Lawrence 
Wood Robert Jr., to have addressed them as 
“Dear Jeff” and “Dear Chip,” respectively. 

It is noticeable that in similar circum- 
stances Mr. Roosevelt addresses his corre- 
spondence, if not by nickname, at least by 
Christian name. It seems only a few years 
ago, as time goes, when Grover Cleveland 
was criticized derisively for addressing a let- 
ter concerning a pending legislative measure 
to a Senator from Mississippi as “My dear 
Catchings.” Does any intervening drift to 
informality quite justify these present play- 
boy appellations in official correspondence 
from the White House? 


RoscoE PEAcock 
North Cohocton, N. Y. 


SWING AGAIN: Your article on “swing” 


niusic, (Jan, 11) was enjoyable to me, an ex- 
dance musician. But you would have us be- 
lieve that ad lib jazz existed sub rosa for 
years, coming out into the open only recently 
That may be true of the big-name bands and 


the bright lights, but out here in ‘“loway’ 
where we are supposed to be corn-fed, hot 
jazz of the ad lib variety has been played in 
public for ten or twelve years. 

Back as far as 1923, dance bands out here 
would devote at least a part of the evening ti 
“hot choruses” in which any man in the band 
capable of such playing had his chance. In 
those days we called it just plain “dirt” and 
we didn’t have to go behind locked doors to 
indulge in it. 

Styles in ad libbing have changed through 
the years. What was once considered hot 
music now sounds “corney.”’ “Swing” is sim- 
ply a new name applied to the old stuf the 
Dixieland boys originated and the Cotton 
Pickers developed. 

The man who played the dirtiest trumpet I 
can recall was the celebrated Bix Beiderbecke 
of Davenport Iowa who toured the country 
ten years ago with prominent dance units it- 
cluding Paul Whiteman. 

PauL LINDEMEYER 

Charles City Daily Press 

Charles City, Iowa 


WANTED: We should appreciate hearing 
from any of your readers who might’ have it- 
formation or material that would assist us 10 
the preparation of a biography of Dan Beard. 

CARROLL SIBLEY 
Cyrit CLEMENS 







17 Vandeventer Place, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Doctors 


OW do they STAND it? ; CAN physiciz 
feet”? How do they keep their nerves steady, 
tality high? Yes, after gruelling hours of the strain of a constant 


stream of office calls, 


ARTIE McGOVERN 


Formerly Director of 
New York Physicians’ 
Club. National Ama- 
teur Champion Boxer 
at 16! Learnedscience 
of training in prize 
ring days, but real- 
ized, after opening 
first gym, he should 
know more about 
workings of human 
body. So he studied at 
Cornell University 
Mecical Clinic, where 
he was also physical 
director for 8 years. 

Today, at 44, he is 
a model of physical 
perfection — stronger 
and more active than 
the average college 
athlete. 











ifter another? 


these is “Yes,” 


Do you feel run-down? 
\re you overweight or underweight? 
you sleep poorly, wake up tired? 
nese i then try the McGovern Method. 
“The Secret of Keeping Fit”, 


eep 


This 


How CAN “keep on their 


minds clear, vi- 


hysicians 


house visits, delicate operations—jumping out of 
bed at all hours-—listening constantly to the trou- 
bles of others! Don’t they ever think of THEM- 
SELVES? 

You bet they do. They Aave to. But, in order 
to keep fit—they’re too wise to fall for crazy 
diets or the kind of work-outs that leave a per- 
son gasping, dizzy, exhausted—such health- 
hurting stunts as bending over dizzily, touching 
toes with fingers, and the like. 

Many of New York’s very finest and busiest 
physicians do all their exercising flat on their 
backs—often right in bed! They follow rules for 
health, reducing, building resistance against colds 
and overcoming constipation, described by 
Artie McGovern in his new book. Many not 
only go to McGovern’s famous gymnasium, 
but asked him to beceme Physical Director 
of the New York Physicians’ Club! 

BUT NOT ONLY DOCTORS STAY 
WELL WITH McGOVERN’S SAFE, SANE 
METHODS! Among the hundreds of na- 
tionally known men and women who have 
used them are: Grover Whalen, Walter IF 
Lippmann, Babe Ruth, Maureen Orcutt, 
Paul Whiteman, Julia Hoyt, Isaac Marcos- 
son, Raymond Moley, Rube Goldberg, Vin- 
cent Richards, Johnny Farrell, and many 
others. 


Are YOU Run-Down— 
Constipated—Getting Fat— 
Always ‘‘Catching Colds’’? 


Are you continually ‘‘catching colds’, one 
Are your muscles flabby? 
Do you take laxatives? Do 
If your answer to one or more of 
In his new book, 
Artie McGovern gives you the “de- 


What the McGovern Method Did For: 


BABE RUTH 


Before 


GENE SARAZEN 


“McGovern’s Course of 
Health Building is the most 
effective, valuable exercise 
system I have ever experi- 
enced. In previous years I have tried ~ 
various methods to keep in good 
trim, but none compares with yours 
for getting results.”’ 


After 
216 


to keep it! 


‘On Their Feet” 


on Their Back! 


bunked” truth about exercise, diet, living habits. He tells why violent exer- 
cises and crazy food fads are dangerous. He solves your individual problems 
—shows you how to increase vigor, feel better, end constipation, lose weight or 
gain needed pounds—through simple movements, like the one above, which 
you can do at home, without apparatus—even in bed! 

He doesn’t ask you to give up smoking or cocktails, to juggle calories or 
vitamins. He has no pills, trick reducing salts, tonics or apparatus to sell you. 
Thousands have paid up to $500 for the McGovern course—now so clearly 

described and illustrated in this great new book. 


SEND NO MONEY 


TRY THE McGOVERN METHOD ON 
THIS DOUBLE GUARANTEE! 


You need send no money with the convenient coupon below. When postman 
hands you your copy of Artie McGovern’s new book, “The Secret of Keeping 
Fit,” deposit with him only $1.98, plus few cents 
postage. If, after five days’ reading, you are not 
convinced that the McGovern method is just what 
you need and want—you may return it and your 
money will be refunded at once. 

Or if, after applying for 30 days the principles 
given in Mr. McGovern’s book, you don’t feel like 
a new person, vibrant with glowing health and new- 
found “pep’’—if you aren’t thoroughly convinced 
by actual RESULTS that it is working wonders 

for your body—you may even then return the 
book for a full refund. Clip and mail coupon— 
without money--NOW! PLAZA PUBLISH- 
ING CO., Dept. 382, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 


you decide 





PLAZA PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 382 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Send me a copy of Artie McGovern’s new illustrated book, ‘“The Secret 
of Keeping Fit,’’ which tells in complete detail the methods Artie Mc- 
Govern uses in keeping doctors and famous men and women in all walks 
of life up to par. When postman delivers it, I will pay $1.98, plus few 
cents postage charges. 

It is distinctly understood that, if I care to, I may return the book 
within 5 days. It is also understood that, if putting Mr. McGovern’s 
methed into practice does not, within one month, produce the actual re- 
sults I want, I am to have the privilege of returning the book. In either 
case my $1.98 is to be refunded at once. 





Address 








City 





Check here if you are enclosing $1.98 herewith, thus saving postage 
charges. Same refund privileges apply, of course. 


(OUTSIDE U.S.A. $2.25 CASH WITH ORDER.) 
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THERE ARE THOSE WHO CARRY THE 
TORCH AND THOSE WHO CAST IT ASIDE 
In all the stress of these strenuous days there is need 

to restate, again and again, the illuminating fact that 

American Business is essentially fine and high-minded. 

For all the world it has long carried the flaming torch 

of integrity. No other country has had its high standard 

of ethics. No other country has excelled it in the pro- 
duction of honest and superior merchandise. Even today 

America stands alone in the number of its outstanding suc- 

cesses that have come from the making of conspicuously worthy 

wares. » » » In stout determination to produce only that which 
is excellent, and to give freely a nation-wide service of unique 


character, this company reasserts its tenacious faith in thé forth- 


rightness of American Industry. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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THE KING: Fifth George Gives Way to the Eighth Edward Amid 
Pageantry Bred by 800 Years of Tradition, 25 Years of Love 


New snow muffled their footfalls. 
They marched in silence, the bagpipes 
and the wind making the only sounds in 
the deepening dusk. 

First went the King’s piper, blowing 
a Highland lament. Then twelve Gren- 
adiers in greatcoats and bearskins— 
giants in the dark. With them came six 
sturdy foresters. In the oaken casket 
they had hewn with their own hands, 
they bore the dead King. 

A group of workmen, like shadows 
swinging lanterns, closed the procession 
as it emerged from the wooded estate, 
passed under the parson’s yew-trees 
and entered the little ivy-mantled 
church of St. Mary Magdalene. 

Before the silver altar the foresters 
placed the remains of George V, known 
from the Minch to Dunedin as The Be- 
loved. Many years ago, Rodman Wan- 
amaker, American millionaire, gave the 
altar to the Sandringham church in 
memory of Edward VII. 


FAREWELLS: After a brief, whispered 
service, the foresters retired. But at 
midnight three women came walking 
from the woods. At the church door 
one motioned her companions to wait. 
For five minutes Queen Mary knelt be- 
fore the casket of a good King, a good 
husband and a good father. 

In the morning the rough farmers— 
mostly Sandringham estate tenants 
—came in their leather coats and cor- 
duroy trousers to bid their master fare- 
well. Among them prayed 91-year-old 
Granny Wilson, for twenty years vil- 
lage tailor to His Majesty. 

“It’s a saad job,” said another old- 
timer. “’E’ll be missed araound ’ere, 
’e will.” 

Next day the sun came out to bright- 
en the rolling green fields. Over St. 
Mary’s the Royal Standard flew at full- 
mast. Inside, in his father’s time- 
glossed oaken stall, the new King stood 
and joined in the 23d Psalm and the 
hymn “Peace, Perfect Peace.” 


Then eight Guardsmen lifted the 
casket onto a gun-carriage and six 
black horses drew it to the railroad 
Station at Wolferton. Behind it walked 
the Royal Family. A groom led Jock, 
the white pony that the King rode a 
few days before his death. A servant 
carried’Charlotte, pet parrot and relic 
of George V’s days as a midshipman. 


Slowly for two and a half miles the 
homely-cortege passed between hedges 
of country folk who. closed in behind it 
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Two Nations Mourn George V: Half-Masted Flags on Fifth Avenue 


—the men bareheaded in the raw North 
Sea wind, many of the women weeping. 

The train paused only a few mo- 
ments. The Guardsmen placed the 
casket in the purple interior of the next 
to the last car, the black one. Queen 
Mary, King Edward and their retinue 
stepped into newly-varnished Royal 
coaches. 

When the train moved, the farmers 
broke through the line of constables 
and overflowed onto the tracks to watch 
the black car as it disappeared around 
a curve. Perhaps for the first time 
many of these simple East Anglicans 
saw how dreary is the spot they live in 
—the most desolate, inaccessible region 
in the South of England. 


Crown: In London, the smudgy red 
brick mass of King’s Cross looked its 
grimmest. From the station to West- 
minster Hall—through the Strand, Traf- 
algar Square and Whitehall—more 
than 1,000,000 loyal Britons lined the 
freshly sanded streets. 

The train pulled in fifteen minutes 
ahead of time. Characteristically, 
Queen Mary refused to let the march 
begin before the appointed hour, 3 P.M. 
Also characteristically, Edward VIII 
gave the “At Ease” to the troops which, 
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ramrod-stiff, formed a guard of honor. 

Without music or beat of drums, the 
procession moved under smoky skies 
at 2:59. As the artillery caisson went 
by, the crowds pressed silently against 
police lines to get a glimpse of their 
dead King’s casket—wrapped in the 
crimson, blue and gold Royal Standard. 

On a purple cushion at its feet re- 
posed the earth’s most costly crown— 
unchanging symbol of an Empire em- 
bracing one-quarter of the world’s pop- 
ulation, a fourth of its land, and the 
better part of its seas. It was made in 
1838 for the coronation of Queen Vic- 
toria. 

Just above the ermine head-band 
shines the 309-carat Star of Africa dia- 
mond. Above it burns the Black Prince 
ruby, the size of a pullet’s egg. In the 
Maltese cross of diamonds that sur- 
mounts it, gleams the Stuart sapphire 
from the crown of Charles II. 

Halfway down the Strand, the dia- 
mond-crusted orb-and-cross wobbled 
and fell to the pavement. Without los- 
ing step, a Guardsman stooped and 
slipped it into the pocket of his blue- 
gray overcoat. 

The young King, pale and limping 
with fatigue a few feet behind, made 
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Edward VIII (the Boy in Midshipman’s Uniform Behind the Kaiser and George V) in 
the Funeral Procession of Edward VII in Which More Than 50 Kings and Princes Marched 


no sign of noticing the accident. His 
expression changed only once. As he 
passed the Cenotaph—where seven 
years ago his father caught the chill 
that eventually killed him—Edward bit 
his lip. 

Big Ben boomed 4. In the rectangu- 
lar, 300-foot throne room of Westmin- 
ster Hall—palace built by William II 
837 years ago but long since reserved 
for national ceremonies—the Houses of 
Parliament and the hierarchy of the 
Church of England received the dead 
King. 

From a dais overlooking the purple 
catafalque, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury intoned a prayer and benediction. 
Queen Mary stood impassive during the 
ten-minute service. At its end, Edward 
offered an arm; but she refused, and 
walked out leaning on her tightly- 
wound umbrella. 


‘Lest We Forcer’: Stanley Baldwin 
did not meet the train from Sandring- 
ham. He had to go to a cousin’s fu- 
neral. In Westminster Abbey, across 
the square from the Hall and the 
Houses of Parliament, he and several 
hundred other mourners watched a 
marble urn, containing ashes, lowered 
into a hole and a slab put over it. The 
slab said: “Rudyard Kipling—1865- 
1936.” 

The minstrel of Empire rested be- 
tween Charles Dickens and Thomas 
Hardy, chroniclers of simple English 
folk. Born 6 months and 27 days after 
George V, he helped his Royal friend 
carry the Victorian era out of history— 
preceding him in death by two days. 
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“We give Thee hearty thanks,’ 
prayed the Rev. Foxley Norris, dean 
of the Abbey, “for the life and works 
of our brother, Rudyard Kipling.” 

Mrs. Kipling wept bitterly. Tears 
gleamed in the eyes of Major Gen. 
Lionel Dunsterville, who was Stalky to 
Kipling’s Beetle in “Stalky and Co.,” 
and beside whom stood G. C. Beresford, 
the McTurk in the same book. 

As they left, the great organ and 
choir burst into ‘“Recessional’’—but left 
out one stanza: 


If, arunk with sight o- power, we 
loose 

Wild tongues that have not Thee 
in awe, 

Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 

Or lesser breeds without the law— 

O Lord of Hosts, be with us yet— 

Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


WAKE: But. most Londoners forgot 
the poet for the King. At midnight 
Thursday they started lining up, wait- 
ing for St. Stephen’s porch to let them 
through. When the doors swung wide 
at 8 A.M., the queue, eight deep, ex- 
tended a mile. But though the people 
filed past the 7-foot-high catafalque at 
the rate of 10,000 an hour, and though 
it rained persistently the line length- 
ened out to 4 miles. 

At the end of four days, more than 
750,000 men, women and children had 
paid their last tribute. 

But millions more in every part of 
the world expressed grief and respect. 

At Doorn, the former Kaiser post- 
poned his birthday celebrations from 
Jan. 27 to Jan. 31. On Fifth Avenue, 
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the Union Jack and the Stars and 
Stripes flew side by side-at half mast. 
Jerusalem shut.all its places of enter- 
tainment for one night. Yugoslav Dep- 
yties closed a commemorative session 
with cries of “Slava! Hail and fare- 
well!” 

At Geneva, Baron Pompeo Aloisi re- 
called that British and Italian troops 
had fought side by side in the World 
War. In Central Africa, toms-toms 
“telegraphed” the news. In Dublin, 
Eamon de Valera’s Irish Press printed 
the King’s photograph for the first 
time. In Washington, Congressmen 
guspended their wrangling to attend a 
memorial service. 


Last Post: At midnight Monday, Ed- 
ward stood before his father’s cata- 
falaue in the full dress of the Welsh 
Guards. For twenty minutes he and his 
three brothers remained motionless. 

Nine hours later, Guardsmen lifted 
the Royal burden onto the gun-carriage 
that bore Queen Victoria and Edward 
VII to their graves. In London’s 
streets 3,000,000 subjects, including 11,- 
000 soldiers and 2,500 sailors, stood si- 
lently as the mile-long cortege wound 
from Westminster to Paddington sta- 
tion. 

Ahead of the caisson marched detach- 
ments from the King’s 28 regiments 
and troops from 31 foreign powers. Be- 
hind it came the Royal Family and the 
greatest assembly of rulers and states- 
men since Edward’s burial in 1910. 


Political observers especially noted — 


the presence of Crown Prince Humbert 
of Italy; Foreign Minister Konstantin 
von Neurath, former German envoy to 





London; Prince von Starhemberg of 
Austria; President: Lebrun and Foreign 
Minister Flandin of France; and Nor- 
man Davis of the United States. 


At Paddington the procession en- 
trained for Windsor. Tuesday after- 
noon 147 sailors hauled the casket of 
George V up the hill to the Castle. The 
great cortege then passed down through 
the Elizabethan garden in the heart of 
the old fortress and into St. George’s 
chapel, for four centuries a burying 
place for British monarchs. 

At 1:55 P.M. Guardsmen set the cof- 
fin on the floor of the flag-bedecked 
shrine—over a trap-door. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury said the last 
prayer. Word flashed out to the Em- 
pire: Silence for two minutes. 

The Windsor choir intoned “God Be 
in My Heart.” As though in an Ar- 
thurian legend, the coffin sank through 
the floor, out of sight. 


EDWARD: ‘High and Mighty’ Puts 
Clock Back; Sets a Precedent 


“The King! The King!” 

But it was only the Lord Mayor of 
London. In his State coach he rode 
through the 5,000 massed in front of 
St. James’s—going to the Privy Coun- 
cil meeting that was about to proclaim 
the new monarch. 


The King was in the air. His first 
notable action after his father’s death 
was to set back the clocks at Sand- 
ringham. Edward VII once put them 
ahead 30 minutes, after missing an ap- 


EUROPEAN 


Edward VIII: Like His Father, He 


Will Uphold Constitutional Government 


HARRIS & EWING 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy F. D. Roosevelt (Left) and His Chief, Josephus Daniels 
(Center) Entertained the Then Prince of Wales on His Visit to the United States in 1919 
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pointment. They had remained so ever 
since. 

Edward’s second notable move was to 
climb into his crimson biplane—known 
at almost every European airport—and 
fly to London. Never before had a 
British ruler flown. In 55 minutes he 
made a trip that would have taken Eg- 
bert the Saxon, first recorded monarch, 
two days. 

But the tradition of Egbert remains: 
The King can do no wrong. In this, the 
Privy Council—permanent brain trust 
of the empire—aids him. The entire 


body, comprising between 300 and 400 
men prominent in every walk of life, 
rarely convenes. Only the statesmen 
members meet regularly. To proclaim 
the new King—traditional Council 
function—all gathered in St. James’s 
Palace banquet hall. 


Edward VIII arrived in Admiral’s 
uniform to play his role in a time- 
honored act. In a room adjoining the 
Council’s meeting chamber, he met the 
Lord President of that body, Ramsay 
MacDonald, who notified him of the 
meeting. Edward said “I understand 
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the gentlemen have business to per- 
form,’”’ and gave his permission. 

MacDonald then returned to the ban- 
gquet hall and gravely announced 
George V’s death. Then: “We, there- 
fore, the Lords high spiritual and tem- 
poral ...do now... publish and pro- 
claim ... that the High and Mighty 
... Edward... is now, by the death 
of our Late Sovereign of Happy Mem- 
ory, Edward the Eighth.” 

At this point the slim ruler walked 
in. His voice quavered slightly as he 
swore: 


or Wi : INTERNATIONAL 
Spanning Four Generations: Edward VIII With His Grandfather Edward VII, 


His Great-Grandmother Queen Victoria, and His Grandmother Queen Alexandra 


“I do solemnly, in the presence of 
God, profess, testify and declare that I 
am a faithful Protestant .. .” 


FATHERS: At Sandringham an old 
farmer said: “If the Prince can do it 
’aa’f so good as the old maan, it won’t 
be toc baad.” 

Edward has one advantage over his 
father. George V inherited the crown 
from a king who—like his predecessors 
for 200 years—did not feel entirely at 
home in England. 

After the Stuart line petered out 
with Queen Anne’s death in 1714, the 
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closest heir in line of succession was 
George, son of the Elector of Hanover, 
who married a descendant of James I. 
The German Prince was crowned 
George I of England, but he never 
learned the English tongue. 

After him came George II, who liked 
pretty women and learned some Eng- 
lish. But his use for art ended with 
the flesh: “I hate bainding and boetry.” 

George III learned more English but 
had a short temper and narrow mind, 
as the American colonies found out. 

George IV, known as the worst liar 
of his time, liked brandy. About to 
marry Caroline, daughter of the Duke 
of Brunswick, he said: “One damned 
German frau is as good as another.” 
But when he saw how ugly she was, he 
got drunk and spent his wedding night 
in a fireplace. In 1821 a chamberlain 
informed him of Napoleon’s death: 
“Sire, your worst enemy is dead.” 
Royal reply: “When did she die?” 

William IV, who preceded Victoria, 
made himself notorious with an Irish 
actress. The great Queen herself, 
though respected from end to end of 
her earth-girdling Empire, won the 
hearts of the British only at the end of 
her life. She spoke with a German ac- 
cent, and incurred criticism by mourn- 
ing for Prince Albert for 7 years. 


Her son also spoke with a guttural 
accent. Erroneously known as Edward 
the Peacemaker, he really became a 
pacemaker for Mars. Edward VII's vio- 
lent jealousy of Kaiser Wilhelm and his 
bungling efforts to form alliances and 
smooth over international feuds, helped 
lay the ground for the human disaster 
of 1914. However, though he was a 
foreigner, the British accepted him with 
considerable liking. 


George V embodied all the qualities 
that a modern King should have. He 
spoke model English, whose perfect in- 
tonation charmed thousands of listen- 
ers the world over. He loved his family 
and he loved the sea. 


Quietly, without the least apparent 
effort, he won the adoration of his 
Empire and a _ respect, sometimes 
amounting to affection, wherever Eng- 
lish is spoken. 


Son: Though Edward gained a repu- 
tation as a playboy, the accent was 
more on the boy than the play. He 
never got into any trouble or scandal. 
He retained a freshness of manner 
found with exceeding rarity in public 
personages, not to speak of Royal 
Princes. ; 

His visits to the United States in 
1919 and 1924 represented personal 
triumphs. 


After his father’s illness in 1928-29, 
he stopped falling off horses and globe- 
trotting. He stopped being an Empire- 
£alesman. He took over more and more 
of his father’s work. Now he has the 
whole, heavy job. 


Perhaps he will even have to stop 
flying. On his dash by air from Sand- 
ringham he took with him the Duke of 
York, next in line of succession. Had 
they crashed to death, York’s 10-year- 
old daughter would have become Eliza- 
beth II of England. 
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BATTLES: Bombs and Bayonets in Africa; Pacts 


And Revilement in Europe; Skepticism in America 


Marconi’s invention—plain wireless, 
not any Infernal Ray—last week sent 
Ras Desta Demtu galloping into dis- 
grace on a mule. It stampeded one of 
Ethiopia’s three main armies. It made 
Gen. Rodolfo Graziani a national hero. 

The Southern front commander had 
leaves to spare in his laurel crown and 
he could cede a couple to two obscure 
members of his intelligence depart- 
ment. With nothing between them and 
Ethiopian carving knives but good 
luck and a radio set, the two Italians 
snaked their way close to Desta’s 
G.H.Q. 

As a result of their reports, Graziani 
struck a blow that exceeded all ex- 
pectations and erased many failures 
and blunders of the Italian invasion, 
now four months old. 


Giory: When Supreme Commander 
de Bono crossed the Mareb River into 
Tigre Province last October, he ad- 
vanced with one dominant idea: to 
glorify Blackshirt arms by capturing 
Adowa and butchering, if possible, a 
few thousand Ethiopians. 

To do this he needed all available 
troops. He left Graziani with barely 
enough men to police the Ogaden front 
and prevent an invasion of Italian 
Somaliland. 

Moving into territory largely paci- 
fied by advance agents, de Bono con- 
quered Adowa and—in the headlines— 
wiped out the great rankling defeat of 
1896. But he missed out on the sacri- 
fice. The enemy eluded him. As he 
pushed on into less and less friendly 
country, his ponderous war machine 
slowed down. Finally it stopped. 

Somewhere in the wild hills ahead, 
Ethiopia’s Army No. 1, under War 
Minister Mulugueta, waited. So did 
Italian newspaper readers. But noth- 
ing happened until Graziani swung a 
hay-maker at Ethiopian Army No. 2, 
commanded by Ras Nassibu and pro- 
tecting Harar and the Addis Ababa- 
Jibuti railroad. 

Last November Graziani’s motorized 
troops cracked open the walls of Fort 
Gorahei and pursued Nassibu’s cohorts 
up the Fafan Valley to beyond Sasa 
Baneh (see map, page 12). But 
Ethiopian Army No. 3, under Desta 
Demtu, pressed the Italians’ left flank 
at Dolo and threatened to cut them off. 
So Graziani, after pleading in vain for 
reinforcements, gave up the cream of 
his gains. 

The war seemed at a standstill. Then 
Mussolini suddenly recalled de Bono, 
his March-on-Rome companion, and 
replaced him with the Regular Army 
Chief of Staff. As soon as he took 
command, Marshal Badoglio requested 
more men and rushed fresh troops to 
Graziani. With the Little Rains ap- 
Proaching in the North, he ordered 
action in the South. 


Rivers: Before advancing again, 
Graziani had to rid himself of the 
Desta Demtu menace. But Haile Se- 
lassie’s son-in-law, whose armies 
camped along the Gestro, Dorya and 
Dawa Rivers, hid successfully—until 
the two radio spies got into his back- 
yard. 

Then Graziani got his chance. Jan. 
12; with detailed information on the 
enemy’s location, he struck. From an 
armada of planes—spread fanwise over 
400 miles of grasslands, barren hills, 
cedar groves and swamps—86,000 


INTERNATIONAL 
Conqueror 


pounds of bombs rained down. Up the 
Gestro, Dorya and Dawa Rivers, three 
Hell-on-Wheels columns—crack mo- 
torized cavalry—scurried deep into 
enemy territory, spattering lead. 

The assault reacted on Desta’s men 
with explosive force. Everywhere they 
found themselves surprised, outwitted, 
trapped. Some fought fiercely to the 
death. Hundreds surrendered, too 
starved to fight. Most of them, unable 
to stop an enemy who pierced their 
defenses at the rate of 30 miles a day, 
ran for the Sidamo hills in the North- 
west. 

Ten days after launching his drive, 
Graziani saw his prize armored units 
rattle into Noghelli, Desta’s main base 
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240 miles northwest of Dolo. Natives 
who surrendered said the one-time king 
of all Southwestern Ethiopia had just 
fled on muleback into the brush, “his 
army and his heart broken.” 


Boran: Graziani stood on an ant-hill 
and toasted victory in red wine. He 
could afford to. Nothing stood between 
him and Addis Ababa but the Mendebo, 
Chillalo and Gugu Mountains. In one 
push he had occupied most of Boran 
Province—twice as much territory as 
the northern army had wrested from 
the enemy in four months. 

His victory left him free to attack 
with impunity Enemy Army No. 2. It 
paved the road to conquest of the rich 
hill and lake country to the west— 
country that the ill-fated Hoare-Laval 
plan offered Italy “for commercial ex- 
ploitation.” 


SurRpRISE: At Dessye, the King of 
Kings maintained that composure with- 
out which his Rasses would pounce up- 
on him like hyenas on a sick dog. And 
before his subjects had time to realize 
the extent of the Boran rout, he 
launched the long-awaited Battle of 
Battles. 

Against the weakest spot in Marshal 
Badoglio’s line he sent Ras Kassa with 
40,000 picked warriors. The white- 
bearded general told his men to break 
through at any cost, separating the 
main Italian force at Makale from its 
supporting contingent at Adowa. 

Almost at the same time, Badoglio 
got wind of Kassa’s move and launched 
a foreplanned offensive. Realizing the 
danger of his positions, the Italian com- 
mander wanted to gain mastery of the 
Tembien Hills—a spur extending west 
from Makale—and possibly advance his 
line to favorable positions several miles 
to the south. 

The two armies crashed head-on. 
For almost a week they fought the 
bloodiest, most desperate battle of the 
war. The Italians tried to stun the 
enemy with air raids and artillery bar- 
rages. But the Ethiopians, wielding 
spears and bayonets with all their re- 
puted contempt for danger, rushed in 
and several times brought the Fascists 
to the brink of disaster. 


Both sides claimed “complete vic- 
tory” but failed to specify. The Ethi- 
opians lost some 5,000 killed and 
wounded and 4,000 captured; the 
Italians, several hundred. Badoglio ad- 
mitted as many as 25 officers killed, 19 
wounded and 389 white soldiers killed 
or maimed. For the rest it seemed that 
on each side “complete victory” meant: 
Well, we weren’t exterminated. 


GaSASA: While Haile Selassie anx- 
iously awaited the Battle of Battle’s out- 
come, he got good news from Gojjam. 
His loyal troops, after several weeks’ 
skirmishing, had put down the revolt 
against taxes. Furthermore, they had 
tracked down and captured the chief 
rebel, Ras Gasasa. For him the 
mountain code reserves slow death by 
burning in honey-soaked rags. 

Recent reports imputed the Gojjam 
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revolt to assassination of its once- 
powerful ruler, Ras Hailu, by agents 
of the Negus. Last week Hailu made 
a stage appearance in Addis Ababa as 
the Magnificent Prisoner. He came 
from the Ethiopian Lipar—an isle in 
Lake Zwai, 60 miles south of the 
capital—to which the Emperor ban- 
ished him some years ago. The former 
rebel said: “I am 57 years old. Musso- 
lini says I am dead, but I expect to 
outlive him.” 


Five Powers: lItaly’s 52-year-old 
strong-man showed not the least sign 
of weakening. In silence he watched 
his friend, Pierre Laval, drop out of 
the French government (see page 18). 
But he bellowed like a young bull 
when his enemy, Anthony Eden, an- 
nounced a five-power Mediterranean 
“defensive” agreement. 

Before the League’s 90th session, 
Britain’s young new Foreign Minister 
revealed how his country, France, 
Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey had 
joined in a common promise: should 
Italy attack any one of them, the others 
would come to the rescue. 

Mussolini immediately despatched 
notes to Britain and the other League 
members. He condemned the five- 
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In a 1-Day Push From Dolo, Graziani Occupies a Southern Province; Badoglio Counter- 
attacks Desperately After Ethiopians Try to Break Through Between Makale and Adowa 


power pact as based on an “absolutely 
non-existent” hypothesis of possible 
Italian aggression. 

He further condemned Britain’s show 
of military and naval strength as 
“purely individual’ in motive. The 
League had not asked London to act 
as its policeman and London had not 
consulted the League. Britain, the 
Duce concluded, represents the only 
real menace to European peace. 

That Britain did not include Rumania 
and Germany’s neighbor, Czechoslova- 
kia, in the defensive pact did not escape 
Italians. Nor did Eden’s statement that 
“the recent conversations between the 
military, naval and air staffs of Britain 
and France... have been confined en- 
tirely to the Mediterranean emergency.” 

This obvious sop to Hitler coincided 
with Eden’s attitude on the Danzig 
question (see page 18). 


Witn Brotu: Meanwhile, whatever 
trouble the powers cooked up for the 
future, more immediate threats to peace 
brewed in the Eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean. Britain kept increasing her 
armed forces in Egypt, and the Cairo 
Cabinet resigned under Nationalist 
pressure. France got a reputedly pro- 
British Foreign Minister and—coinci- 






dence—riots broke out in Syria (see 
page 19). In Greece a pro-Italian ex- 
Dictator threatened a pro-British King 
(see page 20). 

Turkey concentrated troops on the 
Anatolian coast, near the Dodecanese. 
Here Italy maintains an air force, some 
55,000 armed men and 35-odd warships. 
To the Turks the Italians say: We are 
protecting ourselves against British 
aggression. But to the Greeks—who 
populated the archipelago centuries ago 
and would like to get it back—the 
Italians say: We are on guard against 
the Turks. 

Italy got’ Leros—Heligoland of the 
Aegean—Rhodes, and the other islands 
as a result of the 1911-12 war with Tur- 
key. 


OveR HERE: Monday the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee reported the 
Administration’s Neutrality Bill to the 
floor. But few leaders thought it would 
stop Americans from making money or 
shedding blood in the next war. Above 
the hisses of a peace society, Represen- 
tative Hamilton Fish shouted their 
skepticism: “There will be war despite 
what we do... There will be war for 
thousands of years—until you and I 
become angels.” 
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POLITICS: Al Smith, Liberty Leaguer, Threatens 


To Drop Democratic Party Unless It Drops New Deal 


I was born in the Democratic Party 
and I expect to die in it... It is not 
easy for me to stand up here and talk 
against a Democratic Administration. 
It hurts me. 
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Thereupon, for 50 minutes last Sat- 
urday, Alfred Emanuel Smith gave the 
Democratic Administration the most 
effective walloping it had yet received. 
In so doing, he incidentally boosted him- 
self back into the national spotlight 
from which he retreated four years ago. 


Radio listeners found little change in 
the Happy Warrior’s bronchial bari- 
tone and rough-hewn oratory. He had 
dropped “raddio” for “radio.” But he 
still sprinkled his remarks with his pet 
“ain’ts” and “foists.” 

Diners at the American Liberty 
League’s first annual banquet, where 
he spoke, found Al’s deeper wrinkles, 
whiter hair, and ruddier complexion 
had softened his features. In speaking 
manner, he hadn’t changed. Violent 
headshakes and heaven-splitting ges- 
tures still emphasized his words. 


IVTERLUDE: Back in 1932, Smith’s 
failure to win the Democratic Presiden- 
tial nomination brought bitter disap- 
pointment. At first he didn’t hide his 
belief that Franklin Roosevelt was no 
man for the White House. That, de- 
spite the fact that “Frank” had been an 
old-time friend, had made nominating 
speeches for him at two national con- 
ventions, and had first nicknamed him 
The Happy Warrior.” 

Toward the campaign’s end, Al swung 
into line and delivered three telling 
speeches for Roosevelt. In 1933 he gave 
the new Administration a few editorial 
boosts in The New Outlook, of which he 


had become editor. But Roosevelt cur- Mark Sullivan: The Syndicat- Pierre du Pont and the Pro-Smith, 
rency policies soon ended the truce, and ed Gadfly of the New Deal Anti-Roosevelt J. J. Raskob 
Smith published a broadside against 


“baloney dollars.” Then he whacked at 
New Deal “bureaucracy.” Succinctly 
he summed up his scorn for Roosevelt 
emergency agencies: “It looks as 
though one of the absent-minded pro- 
fessors had played anagrams with the 
alphabet soup.” 


RETREAT: Two years ago Al tired of 
writing and quit The New Outlook. He 
retreated to his spacious new Fifth 
Avenue apartment and his office in the 
Empire State Building. His main am- 
bition, he told friends, was to build up 
an estate for his family. Smith in- 
come mounted .o some $75,000 a year. 

He sat on nine important boards of 
directors—including that of the New 
York Life Insurance Co,, on which Her- 
bert Hoover also served. ra baht MS EV Se 


. Crities soon shouted that Al had. 
swapped his brown derby 1 for atop hat, 
that big business had invited him in NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS 


from the sidewalks of New York to ° © Governor Ely of Massachusetts With Mrs. Shouse, Wife of the League’s Chief 
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The American Liberty League Dinner: Al Smith and His $1,000,000,000 Audience 


eat caviar. Some said he had quit 
politics for good. 

Then, eigateen months ago, Jouett 
Shouse herded anti-Roosevelt business 
leaders into his new American Liberty 
League. Smith joined up as a charter 
member. But he remained a silent 
partner—until last week. 


Biast: At Saturday’s league banquet 
in Washington, the 2,000 diners didn’t 
once glimpse the broad grin that helped 
make the Happy Warrior famous. 
Though applause and whoops nearly 
split his ears, he apparently felt among 
strangers. 

In place of old-time Smith-rooters, 
he faced a sprinkling of conservative 
. Democrats among hundreds of wealthy 
Republicans: twelve du Ponts, and doz- 
ens of leading bankers like Winthrop 
Aldrich and big-time lawyers like 
James M. Beck. Statistical addicts es- 
timated the formally dressed audience’s 
personal wealth at more than $1,000,- 
000,000. 

In his first words, Smith sought to 
disarm New Dealers who might later 


impugn his motives: “I am not a candi- 
date for any nomination by any party 
at any time... I specix for no man or 
no group, but I do speak for what I 
believe to be the best interest of the 
rank and file of the American peo- 
a 


That over, he slashed at Administra- 
tion efforts to “arraign class against 
class.”” Then he echoed the anti-bu- 
reaucracy blasts that filled New Outlook 
columns two years ago. 


From the President’s recent message 
to Congress he picked out the section 
that warned of dangers if the ‘‘new in- 
struments ... of government” should 
fall into the hands of an economic au- 
tocracy. 


“Now,” Smith roared, “I interpret 
that to mean: ‘If you are going to have 
an autocrat, take me’... There is a 
complete answer to that ... We don’t 
want any autocrats, in or out of office. 
We wouldn’t even take a good one.” 


Main Thesis: The New Deal had 
“scrapped” the party’s 1932 promises— 


“the most intelligent political platform 
that was ever put forth.”’ 

One by one, Smith discussed the ‘“‘for- 
gotten” planks—reduction of expendi- 
tures, a balanced budget, State unem- 
ployment relief, strengthened anti-trust 
laws, social insurance under State 
laws, removal of government from 
fields of private enterprise, and Consti- 
tutional farm relief measures. He said 
nothing of the plank pledging “sound 
currency.” 


On the other side, he conceded the 
Administration had fulfilled promises 
of stock exchange regulation and Pro- 
hibition repeal. But he didn’t mention 
other major planks that had been car- 
ried out—increased public works, hold- 
ing company regulation, extension of 
farm credit, bank deposit insurance, 
and Philippine independence. 


Most Significant Passage: ‘““My mind 
is now fixed upon the [Democratic] 
convention in June in Philadelphia ... 
What happens to the disciples of Jef- 
ferson, Jackson and Cleveland when 
that resolution [endorsing the New 
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Alfred E. Smith: He Went to Washington to Blast the New Deal and Returned to New York Pleased With His Work 
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Deal] is read out? We can either 
take on the mantle of hypocrisy or we 
can take a walk—and we will probably 
do the latter.” 

At that apparent promise to bolt the 
party, Liberty Leaguers whooped up- 
roariously. 


Sprightliest Passages: “The young 
Brain Trusters caught the Socialists in 
swimming and ran away with their 
clothes.” 

“You can’t mix socialism or com- 
munism with ... Democracy... That 
is the reason the Supreme Court is 
working overtime throwing the alpha- 
pet out of the window, three letters at 
a time.” 

. Somebody said business was go- 
ing to get a breathing spell... Where 
did that expression arise? ... It comes 
from the prize ring. When the ag- 
gressor is punching the head off the 
other fellow, he suddenly takes com- 
passion on him and gives him a breath- 
ing spell before he delivers the knock- 
out wallop.” 


Ecuoes: Next day, Al Smith listened 
to a strange symphony. Almost to a 
man, Republicans termed his speech 
“courageous ... splendid .. . sincere.” 
Most Democrats called it ‘“‘tommyrot... 
reactionary . . the complaint of a 
poor loser.” 

At a Washington Town Hall meeting, 
Senator Alben Barkley of Kentucky 
rose to question the speaker, Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes. Had the Secretary 
heard of a “certain controversy” in 1928 
over what constituted socialism ? 

Ickes grinned: “By a strange coinci- 
dence I have Mr. Smith’s exact state- 
ment here.” Then he quoted a 1928 
Smith speech: “The cry of socialism 
has been patented by powerful interests 
that desire to put a damper on pro- 
gressive legislation.” 


2 
BONUS: Record Vote Overrides 


Veto for a Veterans’ Victory 

In Washington last week, scores of 
destitute World War soldiers hurriedly 
sewed up holes in the pockets of their 
borrowed overcoats. The speed with 
which the bonus bandwagon climbed 
Capitol Hill gave them false hopes. But 
the veterans’ leaders soon halted the 
needle-plying: Final bonus passage did 
not mean spot cash for holders of serv- 
ice certificates. Pockets could stay un- 
patched until June 15. 


Bonus Bue: Monday of last week, 
the Senate voted almost 5-to-1 for a 
flood of $50 “baby bonds” in prepay- 
ment of certificates not due until 1945. 
Of 31 Senators up for reelection, only 
four turned reckless backs on bonus 
lobbyists and their potent November 
ballots. Two days later, the House— 
after one short hour of debate—ac- 
claimed the bill, 346 to 59, then whisked 
it down Pennsylvania gph to the 
President’s desk. as Bes 


Obviously, Congress’s bonus ‘bug hy 


strong enough to devour any veto. But 
nobody really expected Mr. Roosevelt 
to reverse the strong anti-prepayment 


stand he took in squelching last year’s 
greenback Patman Bill. One telegram 
characteristic of many which poured 
into the White House: “Give them the 
same good veto message you gave 
them a year ago. That was a bad 
bonus bill and a good message. This 
Bonus Bill is just as bad, so make the 
message just as good.” 

At 1 o’clock Thursday morning, the 
President gave “them the same good 
message’’—by the simple expedient of 
mentioning it and signing his name. 
Propped up in bed, he scratched 206 
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Pay-OrF: At Postoffice windows like 
this, thousands of World War veterans 
next June will call for cash. The $2,491,- 
000,000 Harrison Bonus Act will give 
them batches of $50 bonds, which they 
may exchange for money at any Post- 
office or Federal Reserve Bank. To print 
the 45,000,000 bonds and keep track of 
3,675,840 accounts, the Treasury will ask 
Congress to appropriate an extra $7,- 
500,000. 








Slanting semi-illegible words on two 
sheets of plain white paper: 

“., . - I respectfully refer ... the 
Senate and... the House .. to every 
word of what I said then [in 1935]. M 
convictions are as impelling today... 
Therefore I cannot change them.” 


Veto Vote: Shortly past noon, the 
House received the first handwritten 
veto since typewriters moved into the 


“Presidential offices of Mr. Roosevelt’s 


cousin Theodore. “Vote! Vote!” cried 
the Congressmen, as soon as the, read- 
ing concluded. Why delay because the 
Senate ‘had already recessed?. Only 45 
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minutes after the President’s message 
arrived, the Representatives—who must 
all fight to renew their jobs at the polls 
this year—produced 67 votes more than 
the 257 necessary to annul White House 
disapproval. 

Monday the Senate, eager to clear 
the bonus off its calendar, showed up 
in full force. For the first time in New 
Deal history, all the members voted 
actively: 19 to sustain, 76 to overrule 
the veto. The 17-year-old bonus war 
ended when 21 Senators who had sup- 
ported the 1935 Patman veto marched 
over into the veterans’ camp. 


LOUISIANA: Ghost of Huey Long 
Stull Drives His 


Steamroller 

One day in 1929 Gov. Huey Long of 
Louisiana bent his tousled head over 
his desk and wept. Broken-spirited, he 
faced an impeachment trial in the State 
Senate. Suddenly his office door swung 
open. In walked one of his political 
lieutenants, a squat little French- 
Italian named Robert S. Maestri. Un- 
sparingly, Maestri denounced his boss 
as a coward, then persuaded him to 
buck up. With Maestri pulling back- 
stage wires, Long went out and won 
his fight. 

Last week Robert Maestri, still work- 
ing behind the scenes, scored a greater 
triumph. Now head man in the Long 
machine, he saw his candidates in the 
State Democratic primaries sweep to 
victory on majorities that would have 
made Huey Long himself swell with 
pride. In Louisiana, where Republicans 
are rare as radium, that meant at least 
four more years in power. 


LeaperR: Hardly had Huey Long 
breathed his final gasp last September 
when his followers began tussling for 
the dictator’s robes. While they squab- 
bled publicly, Bob Maestri quietly 
picked up the reins of power. 

Long’s close confidant for years, he 

had mastered the leader’s most ruth- 
less methods. As Commissioner of 
Conservation,._he learned to dictate to 
the State’s vaSt .oil, gas and mineral 
industries. More important, as fund- 
collector for the Long treasury, he 
continually extracted contributions from 
wealthy industrialists and small-time 
gamblers. 
“"After hopeless bickering, Longsters 
gladly let Maestri assume leadership. 
Unlike the rest, he sought no elective 
office. He knew that his ineptitude as 
a speaker, his large property holdings 
in New Orleans red-light sections, and 
his Italian blood would militate against 
him in a State-wide election. He was 
content to work in the background. 

Maestri soon showed his strength by 
whipping into line behind the machine 
New Orleans’s strong Old Regular fac- 
tion. Then he induced organization 
leaders to stop fighting—openly—and 
present a united front. As top candi- 
dates they chose: 

For Senator (until 1937): Oscar Ks Allen, 
Long’s puppet Governor; slow-thinking, in- 
decisive, but moderately popular. 

For Senator (new term, beginning in 1937): 
Allen Ellender, Speaker of the State House 
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of Representatives; clever, able, but not 
widely known. 

For Governor: Richard W. Leche, appeals 
court judge; 37 years old, mediocre cam- 
paigner, but one of few top Long followers 
not in danger of Federal income-tax indict- 
ment, 

For Lieutenant Governor: Earle Long, 


small-time lawyer and brother of Huey; once 
violently opposed to the Long regime; nom- 
inated mainly because of his name. 


Battie: Actual “front” for the ma- 
chine was none of these, but the 
ghost of Huey P. Long himself. From 
the Mississippi to the Sabine, stump 
speakers campaigned to ‘continue 
Long’s good work” (road building, 
school improvement, etc.). They broad- 
cast a phonograph recording of a Long 
speech. And the dictator’s theme song, 
“Every Man a King,” blared from 
radios more often than “‘The Music Goes 
"Round and Around.” . 

Opponents took the clue. Calling 
themselves “Home Rulers,’”’ they clam- 
ored for repeal of Long’s dictatorship 
laws and for return of local affairs to 
parish, city and town. 

Epithets and slander flew with 
violence unique even in Southern cam- 
paigns. Despite the State’s lenient 
libel laws, newspapers dared not print 
unexpurgated reports of campaign 
speeches. Maestri’s followers loudly 
charged Home Rule leaders with hav- 
ing hatched a plot that ended in the 
Senator’s assassination. In _ reply, 
Congressman Cleveland Dear, opposi- 
tion chief and candidate for Governor, 
told voters that Long’s own bodyguards 
had fired the fatal shot. Eventually, 
the question “Who Killed Huey?” all 


but obscured other issues. Neither 
side proved its case. 
Throughout the campaign, Home 


Rulers protested that Long laws, giving 
the machine complete control of voting 
and ballot-counting, would rob them of 
victory. 


Sweep: Whether by ‘wholesale 
fraud” or not, the Long candidates 
swept into hundreds of offices with 2- 
to-1 and 3-to-1 majorities. They car- 
ried the State Legislature overwhelm- 
ingly, and Louisiana’s five anti-Long 
Congressmen found themselves jobless. 
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This week, as a Congressional com- 
mittee prepared to investigate cor- 
rupt-election charges, solid Louisianans 
pinned their hopes on one man—Rich- 
ard Leche, the new Governor. Even 
though elected on the Long ring’s 
ticket, he pledged to end its dictatorial 
control over the jobs of school teachers 
and local police. 

No hard-boiled autocrat, Dick Leche 
had a reputation for moderation and 
reasonable integrity. Conservatives 
felt this machine candidate might con- 
ceivably turn into an independent 
Chief Executive. 


ALCATRAZ: Convicts Strike for 
8-Hour-Day, Freedom of Speech 


Alcatraz Prison officials do little talk- 
ing. Prying reporters have almost as 
hard a time getting into Uncle Sam’s 
special penitentiary for America’s 
toughest criminals as the inmates have 
getting out. Practically no news of the 
rock island jail’s day-to-day life drifts 
across the foggy, treacherous mile and 
a half of San Francisco Bay to the Cal- 
ifornia mainland. 

Regular rule for Alcatraz prisoners: 
Silence. One brief, daily conversation 
period in the jailyard; but at work, at 
mess, and in their cells, the absolute 
quiet of a Trappist monastery. 

Last week the stillness brought news 
out of Alcatraz, long-term home of Ma- 
chine-Gun Kelly and Harmon Waley, 
notorious kidnapers. San Francisco edi- 
tors gasped as the unfamiliar voice of 
Warden James A. Johnston telephoned 
an unrequested story: 100 of the ancient 
Spanish fortress’s 259 gangster guests 
had gone on strike! 


Over the country, news wires flashed 
scanty details of the insurrection. Strik- 
ers demanded reduction of the 8-hour- 
day, 6-day-week labor schedule, and 
abolition of the grim monotony of en- 
forced silence. 

From the prison laundry, where Al- 
phonse Capone—formerly the nation’s 
first Public Enemy—bent over his bun- 
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dles, the revolt spread to other parts of 
the escape-proof jail. 

In remote-control rooms, levers stood 
ready to flood tear-gas from cartridges 
in the ceilings of convict quarters. The 
entire prison: staff—a select half-hun- 
dred hard-fisted, trigger-fingered, ju- 
jitsuing guards—swung into action. 


But not a gun barked. Guards 
marched the sullen strikers, one by one, 
into solitary confinement. For the oth- 
ers, the silent 8-hour workday went 
gloomily on. 


Warden Johnston used starvation to 
uncover the ringleaders. The day after 
the strike, he calmly announced: “Some 
of the prisoners haven’t been fed with 
either bread or water since being locked 
up yesterday. However, it is possible 
that every one of the convicts ... on 
strike will have something to eat or 
drink by tonight.” 


Hunger forced most of the rebels to 
choose food instead of leisurely conver- 
sation. But no names of ringleaders es- 
caped from tight official lips. Once 
again silence settled down over Alca- 
traz. 


BILBO: ‘Ex-Pastemaster General’ 
Turns on Man Who Got Him Job 


Thirteen years ago Gov. Lee M. Rus- 
sell of Mississippi faced trial on charges 
of seducing a Capitol stenographer. 
Called as a witness, ex-Gov. Theodore 
G. Bilbo refused to testify. He hid out in 
the backwoods rather than become in- 
volved in his friend’s personal problems. 
When he finally reappeared, Federal 
Judge Edwin R. Holmes clapped him in 
jail—15 days for contempt. 

Then and there The Man Bilbo—as 
he called himself—determined to even 
the score with Judge Holmes. 


In the years that followed, Bilbo 
served once more as Governor. Then in 
1933, almost broke, he went job-hunt- 
ing. Pat Harrison of Mississippi, a 
Democratic leader in the Senate, helped 
him get work pasting up newspaper 
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The Man Bilbo Lined Up Against Fellow Mississippians, Judge Edwin Holmes and Pat Harrison 


clippings for the AAA, A year later, he 
tired of being called “the Pastemaster 
General,” stumped Mississippi, and won 
a six-year term in the United States 
Senate. 

At first his colleague, Senator Har- 
rison, took pains to rub the waspish lit- 
tle newcomer the right way. But last 
Summer he urged President Roosevelt 
to appoint Judge Holmes to the Fifth 
District Circuit Court of Appeals. The 
President did, and Bilbo hit the ceiling. 

Last week Holmes’s appointment 
came up for approval by a Senate sub- 
committee. When Bilbo showed up at 
the hearing, the lid was off. He accused 
Holmes of having played politics by 
sending him to jail. Then he launched 
into Harrison. ‘I’m in the market for 
a colleague who will show some respect 
for me” he sputtered, announcing he 
would oppose Harrison’s reelection. “T’ll 
fight him from hell to breakfast.” 


Solemnly Harrison replied: “I am not 
deterred or frightened by the threats of 
my colleague’s opposition. That is his 
right if he chooses to do so.” 


*® Choicest revelation at the hearings: 
On his Mississippi plantation, Bilbo 
used to fasten muzzles on his pickanin- 
hy pecan-pickers to keep them from 
eating too many nuts. 


& 
AAA: Are 


Grants-in-Aid More 


Legal Than Contract-Payments? 


A roaring dust storm lobbied last 
year’s Soil Conservation Bill through 
Congress. For six days, wind out of 
the West whipped up clouds of topsoil- 
debris from more than ten States and 
blew dust into Congressional noses. 
Legislators promptly became erosion- 
minded, resurrected a dying land-pro- 
tection bill, and rushed it into law. 

Two weeks ago, New Dealers cleared 
their throats in thanksgiving for 1935's 
dust deluge: The Soil Conservation Act 
concealed broad powers to combat ero- 
Sion by paying farmers for removing 
land from cultivation. Suddenly the for- 


gotten measure became the White 
House’s best substitute for the deceased 
AAA, 

Administration amendments to the 
rediscovered Act reached House and 
Senate early last week. Into the Agri- 
culture Secretary’s willing hands, a new 
Bankhead Bill dumped sweeping au- 
thority to distribute Federal bounties 
for acreage-redistribution and soil-im- 
provement—all in the name of “na- 
tional welfare” and maintenance of 
equitable farm prices. 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Appointed Norman H. Davis as United 
States representative at the funeral of 
King George (see page 7). 

Signed bill amending the ‘“‘Lindbergh Act” to 
make persons knowingly handling ransom 
money liable to ten years imprisonment 
and a $10,000 fine. 

Reappointed five members of the RFC Board: 
Jesse H. Jones, chairman, Charles B. Hen- 
derson, Carroll B. Merriam, Frederic H. 
Taber and Charles T. Fisher Jr. Accepted 
the resignation of the sixth member, Hu- 
bert D. Stephens and deferred naming a 
successor. 

SENATE: 

Received Senator Hiram Johnson's bill to 
authorize presentation of the Distinguished 
Flying Cross to Lincoln Ellsworth for his 
recent survey flight over Antarctica 

Time in debate: 12 hours, 40 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Passed the $355,000,000 Deficiency Appropri- 
ation Bill including $296,185,000 to pay 
benefits still owed farmers under the in 
validated AAA; sent it to the Senate. 

Received the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act Bill designed to replace the 
AAA, 

Time in debate: 16 hours, 30 minutes. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Navy Department ordered 114 torpedo bomb- 
ers, costing more than $3,636,000, for use 
on aircraft carriers. 

Treasury Department reported internal rev- 
enue collections for the last six months of 
1935 totaled $1,597,273,101, an increase of 
$59,794,173 over 1934—despite a reduction 
of $200,957,022 in processing taxes invali- 
dated by the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision. 

Navy Department announced the assignment 
of Admiral Joseph M. Reeves, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Fleet, to the Navy’s Gen- 
eral Board in Washington, effective June 
10. Vice Admiral Arthur J. Hepburn will 
succeed Reeves as Fleet Commander. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Jan, 23) 
$51,164,926.88 
$105,577,272.63 
Balance .... $2,091,528,814.61 
Deficit, fiscal year $2,057,625,250.12 
PORES GPODS we ckigocctcursss $30,528,303,677.57 


Receipts 
Expenditures 


Congressional agriculture committees 
made one significant change: AAA’s 
successor must not remain a mere stop- 
gap for pre-election rural relief. If the 
States, by Jan. 1, 1938, do not pass 


_ permanent enabling acts to receive Fed- 


eral grants-in-aid and set up local con- 
servation-agencies under government 
control, the new Bankhead Act will be- 
come inoperative. 

Although confident the strong Demo- 
cratic majority would find a fresh page 
for the revised bill in national statute- 
books, Capitol Hill’s farm experts 
turned gloomy eyes toward the Supreme 
Court. Would the six anti-AAA Jus- 
tices find less constitutional imperti- 
nence in crop-reduction by grants-in-aid 
than in crop-reduction by contract-pay- 
ments? 

Charles L. McNary of Oregon, rank- 
ing Republican on the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee, seemed little im- 
pressed by a comparison with long- 
standing government bounties for State 
highway building. To him the Bank- 
head scheme sounded like “48 little 
chicks under the same old hen.” 


Casu: Insiders forecast that the nec- 
essary 440 millions for soil protection 
would pour out through an Independent 
Offices Bill. But who would supply the 
cash? “Ask [Treasury Secretary] 
Morgenthau where the money is com- 
ing from!” one Senatorial farm chief 
gibed. 

Morgenthau had more than one agri- 
cultural finance question to answer. 
Last week Congress raised the New 
Deal rural ante: To farmers complying 
with AAA production rules up to Jan. 
6, date of the Supreme Court’s thump- 
ing Hoosac Mills decision, the House 
fulfilled a “moral obligation” by voting 
a cool $296,185,000. 

Four days earlier, the High Court 
itself put another furrow in the Mor- 
genthau brow: $200,000,000 worth of 
impounded AAA taxes, instead of drop- 
ping into the needy public Treasury, 
must go straight back into the pockets 
of jubilant processors. 
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FRANCE: Flood of Complaints Engulfs Laval; but 
Tide That Sweeps in Sarraut Almost Swamps Him 


Premier Pierre Laval boasted last 
December that as long as his Parlia- 
mentary majority totaled two he would 
have one more vote than he needed to 
keep him in. Last week he resigned. 
He fell, not in the Chamber of Deputies, 
but in the ballroom of the Hotel Conti- 
nental. 

There 1,400 delegates of the Radical 
Socialist Party gathered from all over 
France. They brought news of wide- 
spread discontent with Laval’s regime. 
Members demanded excitedly that the 
nation’s strongest political party dis- 
sociate itself from the unpopular 
Auvergnat. 


COMPLAINTS: The government’s fran- 
tic courtship of prosperity had failed. 
Year-end figures revealed the cost of its 
struggle to hold the franc on gold. Im- 
ports last year shrank to $1,382,370,000 
(20,945,000,000 francs), 9 per cent be- 
low 1934. Exports slumped 13 per cent 
to $1,021,218,000. Bankruptcies in the 
first nine months totaled 7,862, the 1935 
European record. 

Unemployment approached half a 
million, despite public works projects 
and the expulsion of foreign workers. 

Direct tax collections lagged 40 per 
cent behind budget estimates. Fright- 
ened citizens hoarded a third of the 
country’s banknotes. The Treasury had 
been obliged to wait three weeks for in- 
vestors to take the latest bond issue. 
Yet France must soon raise $990,000,000. 

Civil servants and war veterans 
groused about pay and pension cuts. 
Farmers grumbled that they had lived 
on their savings for two years. Defend- 
ers of the League of Nations damned 
Laval for the raw deal he and Sir 
Samuel Hoare, Britain’s ex-Foreign 
Secretary, had tried to hand Ethiopia. 


t NEWS-WEEK PHOTO 
Edward Daladier: His Ene- 
mies Call Him a Killer — 















Po.itics: Minister of State Edouard 
Herriot, famous lost-cause leader who 
once forfeited the Premiership for his 
defense of the war debt, fought elo- 
quently for his chief. He argued that 
the party should support Laval until 
the Spring election. If Radical Social- 
ists took power, they would get the 
blame for the economic chaos. 

But his former pupil, Edouard Da- 
ladier, spiked Herriot’s scheme. Da- 
ladier—called “The Killer” because he 
was Premier during the riots of Bloody 
Feb. 6—urged Radical Socialists to junk 
Laval lest the electorate punish them 
for his crimes. Cheering delegates 
named Daladier party president. Her- 
riot, who had previously turned down 
the post, accepted the honorary presi- 
dency. 

Then the executive committee in- 
structed all party Deputies to vote 
against the government. Radical So- 
cialist Ministers got orders to resign. 
Herriot and three other Cabinet mem- 
bers obeyed, precipitating a government 
crisis. Laval couldn’t rule without 
them. He quit. 


SCRAMBLE: Herriot refused to take 
the job. It finally went to Senator Al- 
bert Sarraut, a Radical Socialist who 
managed to keep the Premiership al- 
most a month in 1933. 

The Third Republic’s 100th Cabinet 
proved one of the hardest to form. At 
first Sarraut hoped for a “Laval Cabi- 
net without Laval.” But as fast as he 
gained one man’s adherence, the in- 
volved intrigues of Gallic politics forced 
out another. Once he strolled into the 
pressroom munching a sandwich. The 
office telephone called him back—more 
desertions. 

The list Sarraut finally drew up in- 
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cluded party colleagues. The Stavisky 
scandal had spattered two: former Pre. 
mier Camille Chautemps who got the 
Public Works portfolio, and Joseph 
Paul-Boncour, Minister of State ang 
League delegate. Former Premier 
Pierre-Etienne Flandin, of the Right 
Center group, moved into the Quaj 
d’Orsay. Projection of this noted An. 
glophile into the Foreign Ministry in. 
spired Nationalist howls that France 
would swing closer to Britain. 

Marcel Regnier retained the Finance 
Ministry, an indication that the new 
government would continue the battle 
for the franc, lest inflation wipe out 
small investors. Although many be- 
lieved the gold standard foredoomed in 
a world of managed currencies, French- 
men saw temporary salvation in a rv- 
mor. In exchange for support at Ge- 
neva, Britain would crash through with 
a big loan. 


«@ 
LEAGUE: Powers Warn Danzig 


Nazis to Leave Free City Free 


As League of Nations Commissioner 
for Danzig, Sean Lester gets $25,000 a 
year. The former Dublin reporter 
thinks he earns it. He is supposed to 
keep everybody satisfied in a turbulent 
little territory which has more griev- 
ances than a Russian refugee. 

The Versailles Treaty established 
Danzig and its surrounding country- 
side as a Free City under League pro- 
tection to give Poland a Baltic outlet. 
Ninety-five per cent of its 412,000 in- 
habitants are Germans who resent their 
forced exile from the Reich. 

They also fume about the new port 
of Gdynia, situated on the Polish Corri- 
dor 12 miles northeast of the Free City. 
Gdynia was built, Germans claim, 
merely to gratify Polish pride. In 1921 
it was a tiny fishing village.. In 1935 it 
handled 40 per cent more tonnage than 
its 1,000-year-old rival. The upstart 
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M. Flandin: The New Foreign A/- 
fairs Minister Leans to Britain 
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metropolis has taken millions of dollars 
worth of business from Danzig. 

Although trade agreements have 
dulled the edge of the German-Polish 
feud, bitterness persists. Intra-German 
rows also plague Commissioner Lester. 
Non-Nazis complain constantly that the 
local Nazi government suppresses oppo- 
sition newspapers and arrests political 
foes on suspicion, thus violating the 
League-sponsored Constitution. 

Last year the Nazi Senate decreed 
that a person could be punished for any 
act “deserving of penalty,” even though 
he had violated no law. The World 
Court declared the decree unconstitu- 
tional and the Senate promised to drop 
it, But Lester found that the abuses 
continued. Early this year he turned in 
a sharp report *o the League Council 
charging the Hitlerites with bad faith. 

The Council met last week in a jittery 
mood. Strong measures would anger 
Berlin, yet failure to act might en- 
courage Hitler to seize the Free City. 
Thereafter he might annex Memel, also 
detached from the Reich by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, and might even fortify 
the demilitarized Rhine zone. 

Council members decided to be tough. 
Anthony Eden, British Foreign Sec- 
retary, warned the Danzig Nazis to re- 
spect the League’s authority. So did 
Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar. The diplomats reputedly threat- 
ened to annul as illegal the last Diet 
elections in which Hitlerites won nearly 
60 per cent of the votes. A new poll 
would probably cut this total. 

The rebukes, plus the threat, proved 
sufficient. Arthur Greiser, slim presi- 
dent of the Danzig Senate, agreed 
henceforth to honor the Constitution. 
But Lester waited grimly for a sample 
of performance, 


DISPUTE: Russian-Brazilian-Uruguayan 


Comedy of Cheese, Charges and Chagrin 


Dr. Alberto Guani, Uruguay’s dele- 
gate to the League, hoped to play a 
hero’s role before the Council last week. 
The fat, pompous little diplomat—who 
constantly boasts that he once served 
as Council president—had another 
chance to strut. 

Moscow had asked Geneva to consider 
the Soviet-Uruguayan dispute. In De- 
cember the South American republic 
cut off diplomatic relations, accusing 
the Soviet Legation in Montevideo of 
planning an uprising in Uruguay and 
financing the rebellion in Brazil. 

Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar and Europe’s cleverest diplomat, 
demanded that Dr. Guani prove the 
charges. Then the Russian aired a few 
charges of his own. The diplomatic 
battle started, he declared in his thick 
English, when Moscow declined to re- 
ceive Simon Radovitsky, an anarchist 
whom Uruguay sought to deport. 

Dec. 10 Alexander Minkin, Russian 
Minister at Montevideo, cabled home: 
“Uruguayan Foreign Minister tells me 
President of republic would consider 
himself compensated for our refusal to 
admit Radovitsky if we would buy 200 
tons or so of Uruguayan cheese. I 
would recommend for improvement of 
relations with President (Gabriel) Ter- 


ra the purchase of a small consignment 
of cheese.” 

At the word “cheese” Senor Guani, 
who claims he can’t understand Eng- 
lish, flushed and snorted. Delegates at 
the horseshoe table roared. 

Litvinoff explained that Moscow had 
balked at the bait. Thus disposing of 
Terra, he went on to quote from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica: “After the 
declaration of independence, the history 
of Uruguay became a record of in- 
trigues, financial ruin, and political fol- 
ly and crime.” Brazil, he declared, had 
an even bloodier past. He pointed out 







































last week. With turbaned heads close 
together, they whispered fiercely. Count 
Damien de Martel, French High Com- 
missioner, had just cracked down on 
Syrian patriots. To the northeast 
frontier of the troubled Syrian man- 
date, he banished Fakray Baroudi, 
wealthy Nationalist leader whose Ori- 
ental way of life belies his European 
dress and excellent French. 

In bazaars whose white wails still 
flaunt the scars of the French bombard- 
ment during a native uprising ten years 
ago, angry murmurs grew louder. Hated 
gendarmes were raiding the closed of- 
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Maxim Litvinoff: He Has No Taste for Uruguayan Cheese 


that the present rulers of both countries 
seized power through coups detat. 

The chubby Russian thumped the 
table: “Does really the history of the 
Brazilians or Uruguayans lead us to 
believe they can be in need of guidance 
from outsiders in the art of uprisings?” 
Again he demanded proof of the Uru- 
guayan charges. 

Guani protested the proofs were bank 
secrets. “I lift the secrecy,” Litvinoff 
shouted. “It’s a diplomatic secret,”’ 
Guani murmured. “I authorize that all 
diplomatic telegrams be read,” the 
Communist proclaimed. Deflated, Guani 
muttered: “I’ve nothing to say.” 


SYRIA: French Mandate Wants 
Freedom From Its ‘Protector’ 


Along the dusky, canopied Street 
Called Straight in Damascus, Moslems 
in baggy woolen trousers and bright 
vests gathered in little excited groups 





fices of the Nationalist Party bloc. The 
bazaar groups swelled to a mob. 

Soldiers and police tried to disperse 
it. Fighting started. Natives surged 
through the streets, stoning open street 
cars, beating back the officers. Next 
day another riot flared. Casualties for 
48 hours totaled six dead and several 
hundred wounded, including 40 gen- 
darmes and two poilus. Police nabbed 
150. 

Nationalists, headed by the banished 
Baroudi, demand independence. France, 
they complain, administers the mandate 
only to rob its inhabitants. Syria’s 
struggling industries, such as weaving 
and cement manufacturing, failed be- 
cause the government would not save 
them by high tariffs. Yet to protect 
French automobiles, the government 
boosted import duties on all foreign 
makes. Natives, who found American 
cars best suited to their hilly cotmtry, 
had to pay exorbitant prices. 


Meanwhile, the well-being of two 
neighbor States inflamed Syrian discon- 
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Premier Admiral Keisuke Okada Prays for the Quiet Life of Sake and Kimonos 


tent with French rule. 


Iraq, a former 
mandate, won comparative freedom 
from Britain. Palestine, still under 
British rule, enjoys an enviable pros- 
perity. Enriched by Zionist gold, the 
country’s imports rose 30 per cent dur- 
ing the last five years, while Syria’s 
shrank 75 per cent. But France, un- 
willing to grant Syria’s economic and 
patriotic demands, clamped down on the 
protesting Nationalist organizations. 


JAPAN: Civil Lords Dissolve 
Diet to Thwart the War Lords 


Premier Admiral Keisuke Okada 
faced a trying day. Instead of loung- 
ing in a kimono with a bottle of hot 
sake handy, he had to rig himself out 
in a frock coat, sit through an effusion 
of speeches, and finally announce disso- 
lution of Parliament’s lower house. The 
retired sea dog had orders from Prince 
Kimmochi Saionji, last of the Elder 
Statesmen and chief adviser to the Em- 
peror, to call for a general election. 

By easing out the legislators a month 
before their four-year term normally 
expired, the government could z.void an 
imminent vote of censure. The %6-year- 
old Prince, wisest of Nippon’s states- 
men, knew such a vote would strengthen 
the already dominant militarist clique. 

The proposed censure centered on the 
long-debated “Emperor organ theory.” 
Expounded by Dr. Tatsukichi Minobe, 
foremost authority on constitutional 
law, this doctrine holds the Emperor 
an “organ” of divine sovereignty rather 
than sovereignty itself. Militarists de- 
clare it challenges the privileged status 
of the fighting services placed by the 
constitution under the ruler’s supreme 
control. The theory, they maintain, 
virtually invites the civilian Cabinet to 
grab some of the Emperor’s power. 

Backed by the Seiyukai majority 


party, the war lords last September 
forced Dr. Minobe to resign from the 
House of Peers. Thereafter they de- 
manded the expulsion of several Cabi- 
net members suspected of sympathizing 





with him. In vain the government, ex- 
isting on minority support and majority 
toleration, disavowed the old profes- 
sor’s theory. Last week Seiyukai poli- 
ticians got ready for the kill. 

So Okada climbed into his bullet- 
proof Lincoln sedan and set out for the 
Diet. The car’s slow pace accorded with 
the whole tedious program. Rated in 
the truck class because of its weight, 
the $10,000 custom-built vehicle may 
not exceed 20 miles an hour. 

In the old wooden Diet building, the 
Premier heard Foreign Minister Koki 
Hirota present the usual theme of a 
peace-loving Japan worried by Chinese 
recalcitrance and Russian armaments. 
The only new matter was a veiled re- 
tort to President Roosevelt’s recent crit- 
icism of aggressive nations. “It is to be 
regretted,” observed Hirota, ‘‘that there 
are abroad statesmen of repute who 
seem determined to impose upon others 
their private convictions as to how the 
world should’ be ordered.” 

Then came an address by Finance 
Minister Korekiyo Takahashi. Finally 
the House Speaker pounded his desk. 
“The Imperial Edict,’ he pronounced 
impressively, “has just been issued.” 

Everybody knew it wasn’t so. Pre- 
miers get dissolution edicts days ahead 
of expected emergencies. But the stale- 
ness of the document didn’t lessen its 
authority. Okada read it and thereafter 
fixed Feb. 20 as election day. 

Political sharps predicted that the 
national poli would result in a tie be- 
tween the Seiyukai and the Minseito 
minority party which supports the gov- 
ernment. Minseito banks on the farm- 
ers who have grown weary of watching 
the huge military budgets gobble up 
badly needed agricultural relief funds. 

A deadlock between the two principal 
parties would enable the Okada com- 
promise government to return to power 
and continue the struggle to save some 
vestige of civilian rule. But the kindly 
old Admiral will probably not complain 
if voters end his political career. He 
requires for his happiness only the ten 
articles lugged into his official resi- 
dence when he became Premier nearly 





two years ago: 3 cushions, 1 mosquito 
net, 3 kimonos, 1 washbasin, 1 sake 
cup, and 1 refillable bottle. 


a 
GREECE: King Prefers British 


Cousin to Italian Neighbor 
After resigning as Greek Premier by 
royal request last November, George 
Kondylis sought consolation from a 
lady and a book. The lady is Mme. 
Helen Coyoudjoglou, an experienced 
comforter who brightened the exile of 
Samuel Insull. The book is Kondylis’s 
biography of Alexander the Great, 
whom the author rates as an equal. 

But neither modern Helen nor an- 
cient hero could divert the ex-dictator’s 
thoughts from politics. Leader of a 
Fascist coalition group, he saw hope 
for a return to power in the Jan. 26 
Parliamentary elections. Such a coup 
would settle accounts with King 
George, whom Kondylis installed in the 
vain expectation of controlling him. It 
would also enable the ambitious mili- 
tarist to link Athens to Rome, birth- 
place of the fascism he admires. 

King George, second cousin of King 
Edward VIII, preferred the London tie- 
up. He decided to seek support from 
the followers of Eleutherios Venizelos, 
who last March staged an unsuccessful 
revolt against the impending monarchy. 
Pardoning all the rebels, he promised a 
fair election: In return, Venizelist Lib- 
erals agreed to tolerate his rule and 
back a pro-British foreign policy. 

Kondylis brooded. Two days before 
election he threatened to mobilize his 
old military colleagues for battle if 
Greece voted in the Venizelists. King 
George quietly concentrated warships 
and troops at possible trouble centers. 

An honest poll—long denied to the 
Hellenic nation—gave Venizelists the 
strongest group in Parliament. Kon- 
dylis, whose coalition ran _ second, 
sounded no call to arms. He merely 
talked sullenly of uniting with other 
anti-Liberal parties for a campaign of 
legislative oratory. 
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ORMANDY: From Pit to Podium 
By Ability, Luck and Memory 


Dec. 1, 1920, a Budapest violinist ar- 
rived in America. Though he had only 
money enough to last a few days, he 
was 21 and confident. In his pocket 
lay a contract for a season’s tour as a 
concert violinist. 

Eugene Ormandy had spent about 
two hours in New York when he dis- 
covered his contract worthless. Bank- 
ruptcy had engulfed his promoter. But 
not for nothing did the 5-foot-6 Hun- 
garian have reddish hair. Spunkily he 
trudged the streets until he found a 
job—among the back-row fiddles in the 
Capitol Theatre orchestra. 

From a Roxy movie palace to a 
symphony podium is.a long climb. In 
fifteen years Ormandy has made it, 
two steps at a time. Last week for a 
fifth and final season, he took his 
Minneapolis Symphony on tour. Next 
Fall, he joins the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra as co-conductor with Leopold Sto- 
kowski. 

Aspitity: Ormandy has ability. In 
Budapest he was a. child prodigy. 
Entering the Royal Academy for Music 
at 5, he made his concert debut at 7, 
got his master’s diploma at 16 and, by 
unprecedented. ruling, became a pro- 
fessor at 17. At the Capitol, he sat 
in the back row exactly a week. Then 
they made him concert master. 

Besides ability, Ormandy has also 
had luck. The Capitol’s conductor be- 
came ill just before a performance. The 
young concert master, who had never 
in his life wielded a baton, dashed out 
to replace him—permanently. In 1931 
Arturo Toscanini fell ill in Philadelphia. 
Ormandy, called in to fill the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony leader’s Quak- 
er City engagements, made the hit that 
is partly responsible for his next 
season’s position. A third illness gave 
him a third bit of luck. After Henri 
Verbrugghen suffered a stroke, Or- 
mandy got his post at the head of the 
Minneapolis Symphony. 

Perhaps because he is young—=36 last 
Nov. 18—Ormandy has tremendous re- 
spect for his audiences. He indulges 
in no Toscanini-like rebukes at tardi- 
ness. He launches no Stokowski-like 
tirades at talking. There is nothing of 
the prima donna about him. He is 
more like a little tin soldier. 


Dritt-SERGEANT: Just as he used to 
at the Capitol, he marches stiffly up 
to the stand, clicks his heels with mili- 
tary precision and plunges his orches- 
tra into its performance. His face may 
register great emotion; his thinning 
but long hair may wave wildly. Yet 
his stance remains  militaristically 
rigid; his heels click again with the 
Opus’s end; and he makes a brisk sol- 
dierly. bow from the hips. 

In rehearsals he is as demanding as 
a drill-sergeant. Critics accuse him of 
being ill-tempered and _ ill-mannered 
with his men, of squeezing them dry 
Musically instead of developing them, 


One fact would seem to belie this. His 
musicians worship him. 

In private Ormandy is as energetic 
as he is with the baton. He plays a 
furious game of ping-pong, at which 
Jascha Heifetz is the only musician 
who can beat him. He drives his Cad- 
illac like a demon and boasts that he 
has gotten enough tickets for speeding 
to paper a good-sized wall. 

Yet, like many apparently self-con- 
fident, stormy people, he has a shy 
streak. He enjoys the rather solitary 
pastime of photography, carrying his 
camera (he calls it “knipsing’’) every- 
where to snap scenery and people. 
Among strangers he often remains 
silent. But with friends he talks glibly 
and humorously as he does when ex- 
plaining a new composition to an 
audience. 

Few conductors have presented more 
new composers. On every radio pro- 
gram Ormandy has made a point of 
including an American composition. 
His Minneapolis Symphony orchestra 
this year has introduced works of 
Harold MacDonald, Eugene Zador, Roy 
Harris and Count Esterhascy. His ef- 
forts to popularize the music of Anton 
Bruckner two weeks ago won him the 
Bruckner medal previously presented 




















































to Toscanini, Klemperer and Kousse- 
vitsky. He did a great deal to make 
known the modernism of Alban Berg. 
Until Berg’s death this Winter, Or- 
mandy saw much of him in Europe. 
There he also pays regular visits to his 
old teachers, Zoltan Kodaly and Jeno 
Hubay. In Budapest he of course sees 
his parents and his brother Laslo, a 
medical student. His other brother, 
Martin, is a ’cellist and with the New 
York Philharmonic. 
Ormandy feels he owes his success to 
two things—his wife and his memory 
Back in 1922 he married Steffy Gold- 
ner, a harpist first with the Capitol and 
then with the Philharmonic. She has 
virtually retired but still plays at the 
Ormandys’ weekly chamber music con- 
certs for friends. She has guided her 
husband with keen musical judgment. 
Ormandy’s memory is both visual 
and tonal. In less than three days, he 
has mastered compositions as difficult 
as Verdi’s ‘‘Requiem’’—which takes 80 
or 90 minutes to perform. He seldom 
uses a score when he conducts. 
Recently one of his musicians played 
a flat note on the horn. Ormandy 
rapped on his stand. “That,” he said, 


“is the same note you played slightly 
sour four years ago in Chicago.” 
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Eugene Ormandy: He Gives the Credit to His Wife and Memory 
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Los Angeles: Donald Douglas’s Gallant Leads Russell Simmons’s Ayayay 
in a Practice Race for the National Olympic Elimination. Races 
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INTERNATIONAL IN TERNATIO! 


Antarctica-on-the-Hudson-Near-Poughkeepsie Dinghies Compete for the Small-Boat Championship 
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MORRO CASTLE: Negligence 
Killed 124 by Fire and Water 


September 8, 1934, Mrs. Selma Filt- 
zer and her husband of eleven days 
jumped from the burning Morro Castle. 
They had seen no officers, no lifeboats. 
They swam for seven or eight hours. 
“At the time you were picked up, was 
your husband picked up with you?” 
“He wasn’t picked up at all. He was 
drowned.” 

Mrs. James A. Sheridan took her: 8- 
year-old son to a deck crowded with 
hysterical passengers. “My boy was 





tions; no crew to carry them out. A 
passenger discovered the fire at 2:10 
A.M. Radio operators of two rescue 
ships got the first SOS at 3:23. 

Before the catastrophe, the ship had 
made 174 trips and was drydocked only 
once. Two Officials of the line inspected 
the ship in New York—but not very 
well. She left port eight hours after 
each arrival. 

Angelo Vlaco, shipping master, 
rounded up her crews. Supposed to ex- 
amine the seamen’s certificates, he 
didn’t. He couldn’t read or write. 

Seaman after seaman claimed he had 
never attended boat or fire drills—it 
wasn’t required. He had never even 
been assigned to boat or fire stations. 
A suggestion that passengers take part 





KEYSTONE 


The Morro Castle: The Result of Criminal Negligence 


almost choked from smoke. I held Ar- 
thur on the rail.” “What did you do 
with Arthur?” “I pushed him over into 
the water.” “Did you ever see him alive 
again?” Unable to speak, Mrs. Sheri- 
dan shook her head. 

At this testimony in New York Fed- 
eral Court, Capt. William F. Warms 
slumped in his chair; Chief Engineer 
Eben S. Abbott looked bored; Executive 
Vice President Henry E. Cabaud 
clutched his umbrella. On trial with the 
New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co. 
(Ward Line), all were accused of crim- 
inal negligence costing 124 lives aboard 
the flaming Morro Castle. 

Over and over witnesses repeated the 
same story: No officers to give direc- 





in drills was turned down. It might 
“unduly perturb” them. 

Then came the holocaust. Captain 
Warms gave no orders; he stayed on 
the bridge. He did all he could, he tes- 


’ tified; it was his duty to remain on the 


bridge. 

Chief Engineer Abbott never went 
near the engine room after the fire 
alarm; he got into a lifeboat which, like 
all the others, was only half full—and 
of crew, at that. One of the few pas- 
sengers who escaped in the ship’s boats 
heard him remark: “I'll be jailed for 
this,” and saw him tear off his insignia 
of rank. “I was in a dazed, dizzy con- 
dition,” Abbott defended himself. 

The defense rested with a plea that 


the ship, not the men, was at fault; that 
a fatal and unforeseen defect made the 
liner a tinderbox. 

That didn’t satisfy the jury. It con- 
victed all four defendants of criminal 
negligence. 


® Meanwhile, off the Virginia Capes, 
the United States Shipping Board tested 
a new fireproofing substance designed 
to prevent future Morro Castle disas- 
ters. Three times they set fires in the 
abandoned freighter Nantasket. Three 
times the blaze went out. 


SCOTTSBORO: Fourth Trial Like 
First Three, Except the Verdici 


Deputies frisked spectators as the; 
entered the yellow-brick court house. 
They found nothing and laughed 
“Didn’t expect to get nothin’.” Decatur, 
Ala., last week was more bored than 
lynch-mad. 

In the court sat the seven Negro 
Scottsboro boys. Twelve other Negroes 
were among the prospective jurors 
“Hey, boy, you sit over there,” Judge 
William Washington Callahan called t 
one who tried to follow the whites into 
the jury box. The Negro sat “over 
there” during the questioning. When it 
was over, neither he nor any othe: 
Negro was a member of the jury to try 
Haywood Patterson. But Alabama had 
met the Supreme Court of the United 
States’s objection to Patterson’s third 
conviction. It no longer “systematical- 
ly excluded” Negroes from its jury rolls. 

For the fourth time since 1931, Vic- 
toria Price, white millhand, accused 
Patterson of taking part in a mass 
criminal assault on her in a Southern 
Railway freight car. That was like the 
three former. trials. So was the prose- 
cutor’s appeal-to the jury: “Protect the 
fair womanhood of this great State.” 

The verdict was different.» For Ne- 
groes accused of rape, Alabama had 
hitherto known only two _ verdicts— 
death or acquittal. Patterson had three 
times heard himself condemned to die. 
This time he was sentenced to 75 years 
in prison. “’Tain’t fair, ’tain’t fair,” 
grumbled his accuser. 

Trial of Clarence Norris, second of 
the seven boys, began. It immediately 
bogged on medical testimony. Judge 
Callahan postponed it and the rest of 
the cases “until April, not before.” 

Deputies bundled the boys off to- 
ward Jefferson County Prison at Bir- 
mingham. Twenty miles out of Decatur 
the motorcade shrieked to a halt. Out 
of one car tumbled deputy sheriff Edgar 
Blalock, bleeding at the throat, and 
Ozie Powell, one of the Negroes, shot 
twice in the head. 

Powell drew a knife and tried to es- 
cape, swore the two policemen in the 
car. They rushed Blalock to the nearest 
doctor. They took Powell 70 miles on 
to Birmingham. About to go under the 
ether for an operation to remove the 
bullets from his brain, Powell confessed 
to buying the knife for 35 cents from 4 
Negro candy butcher at Decatur. “I 
didn’t want to make any trouble,” he 
said, “but I got scared when the white 
folks got to talking about killing me.” 
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SPORT 


GORILLAS: Why Wrestling Isn’t 
A Contest, But an Exhibition 





Before 1928, wrestling bouts were 
usually on the level, but invariably 
dull to watch. Except for occasional 
flurries of action, grapplers spent most 
of the time reclining in lifeless em- 
praces on the floor. Then one day Gus 
Sonnenberg, former Dartmouth foot- 
pall star, turned his gridiron talents to 
the professional mat game. 

He rushed out of his corner, roaring 
and growling, dived headlong halfway 
across the ring, and flattened his sur- 
prised foe with a flying tackle. Spec- 
tators shrieked with delight. That 
marked the birth of showmanship 
wrestling—butting, gouging, slugging, 
airplane scissors, drop-kicks, and at- 
tacks on referees. 

Today’s performances of “Murder on 
the Mat” are obviously pre-arranged, 
non-competitive. Law requires pro- 
moters to advertise their shows as 
wrestling exhibitions, not wrestling 
contests. Yet because the gorilla-men 
stage such hilarious buffoonery, the 
“sport” continues to lure a rabid fol- 
lowing. 

Last week in San Diego, Calif., Chief 
Chewaki moved to the center of a ring 
and sparred with Gino Garibaldi. Sud- 
denly Chewaki yanked a coil of wire 
from his trunks, and before Garibaldi 
could protect himself, wrapped it 
around his neck. Then Chewaki pulled. 
Spectators and policemen climbed 


through the ropes and saved the Italian 
from strangulation. 

Chewaki beamed proudly when re- 
porters interviewed him: “Why, sure, 
I got lots of tricks like that. Once 
when I rassled Jim McMillan,,I put a 
stove-lid in my pants, and when he 
tried to butt me, it knocked him colder 
than a fish. Another time I chloro- 
formed a guy in Memphis.” Several 
years ago Chewaki entered a ring with 
two pieces of sandpaper studded with 
carpet tacks hidden in his pants. 


® In Philadelphia last week Ernie 
Dusek started a riot because of his 
villainous tactics against Al Bisignano. 
Dusek kept rubbing his dirty elbow 
bandage into Bisignano’s eyes to blind 
him. After Dusek finally pinned his 
groping victim to the mat, an irate 
spectator slapped the winner over the 
back with a chair and another Bisig- 
nano rooter socked the referee. 


® Ingenious wrestlers are always think- 
ing up new ways to punish each other. 
The current vogue is to set an op- 
ponent’s trunks on fire. 

GripDeER: In Chicago, a real gorilla 
has been playing football with human 
beings. According to Floyd Young, zoo 
superintendent, “he can punt and tackle 
and carry the ball as well as anybody. 
He’d do credit to any university team.” 

Recently the gorilla gridder was 
benched—for ungentlemanly conduct. 
Richard Auer, zoo foreman who taught 
the animal how to play football, started 
down the field with the ball. The gorilla 
circled in behind Auer, picked him up, 
and thumped his head on the ground. 


WIDE WORLD 


RELAXING: On the sands of Santa Anita, Calif., Cavalcade, “1,100 pounds, 
scratches his back after a morning. workout. Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloané hopes that 
her 3-year-old champion of 1934, injured last year, will be fit to run in the 
$100,000 Santa Anita Handicap Feb. 22. Last week he ran a trial mile in 1:36 2/5 
—only 3/5 of a second slower than the track record. 


SCIENCE 


BIRTH CONTROL: The Net Gains 


In a Fifteen Years’ Social War 





When the American Birth Control 
League held its first national meeting 
in Town Hall, New York, police stormed 
the stage, sent the speakers packing 
and broke up the convention. But dele- 
gates who last week marched into New 
York’s Biltmore Hotel for the organi- 
zation’s fifteenth annual gathering had 
no fear of police or public opinion. They 
felt their battle with both won. 


Although 1935 failed to see Congress 
pass a bill legalizing dissemination of 
birth control information—the ultimate 
goal of all the movement’s advocates— 
it did produce material progress. The 
league collected and spent $37,000; the 
number of clinics, run in accordance 
with or in defiance of State laws, shot 
up 50 per cent to 237; printing presses 
ground out 135,000 pieces of literature; 
and police made no arrests of people 
interested in the movement. 


The biggest problem before Clarence 
Cook Little, biologist, former president 
of the universities of Maine and Michi- 
gan and newly elected league head, pre- 
sents an anomaly. Others—national ad- 
vertisers of antiseptic “feminine hy- 
giene”’ products—are whooping up birth 
control with a louder, more prevailing 
voice than the league itself. Daily, 
league figures show, they are peddling 
2,000,000. sometimes dangerous and fre- 
quently ineffectual devices that in the 
long run will do damage to the cause. 


To curb the sale of such products, 
which a recent survey found on Sale in 
filling stations, restaurants, garages, 
shoeshine parlors and grocery stores, 
the league must depend on the preach- 
ings of young zealots. Scores of organi- 
zations, run by social-minded young 
women, have established clinics under 
medical direction where poor women 
may get advice and contraceptives. At 
these clinics they may also get tracts 
that recommend a family of four as the 
ideal; a family of eight as the maximum 
for a “super-woman.” 


Becinnincs: The Rev. Thomas Rob- 
ert Malthus actually fathered the birth 
control idea in 1803 with the second edi- 
tion of his famous “Essay on the Prin- 
ciple of Population.” He postulated that 
population increased in geometric pro- 
gression and that food increased in 
arithmetic progression; hence a point 
would one day be reached where the 
earth could not sustain its people. His 
solution: limit population. 


Although the problem of birth con- 
trol worried many economists, it failed 
to receive much public attention until 
Margaret Sanger took it up in 1912. 
From that point on, birth control and 
the name Sanger became synonymous. 


CRUSADER: Mrs. Sanger, small, blue- 
eyed and passionately sincere, was not 
even mildly interested in economic doc- 
trines. But she was interested in reliev- 
ing lower class women from the re- 
peated drudgery of child-bearing. She 
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The Most Dramatic Scene in Medical History: Dr. W. T. G. Morton 


had ample first hand information to 
nurture the feeling. 

At her mother’s eleven confinements, 
her father, Michael Hennessy Higgins, 
Corning, N. Y., tombstone cutter, offici- 
ated as midwife. Margaret, the sixth 
child, saw her mother die at 48, saw her 
father live on until he was 80. She got 
more food for thought in New York’s 
swarming, slum-pocked East Side where 
she did nursing. 

Her marriage to William Sanger, 
architect, failed to dampen her crusad- 
ing spirit. In 1914 she started writing, 
editing and mailing “The Woman 
Rebel.” The magazine shocked a coun- 
try still governed by Victorian moral 

_dogma. Mrs. Sanger loudly maintained 
that “the rebel woman claims the right 
to be an unmarried mother”; she also 
contended that women should regulate 
their families with ‘birth control”—a 
phrase she originated. 

These bird-flutterings against the 
pane of convention got Margaret San- 
ger arrested on nine counts. When she 
found she had only 24 hours to prepare 
her defense and that if convicted, she 
stood in the shadow of 45 years in 
prison, she scooted off to Canada, thence 
to England. A year later—in 1915—-she 
came home to stand trial. The whole 
excursion proved profitable. While 
abroad she gathered much practical 
birth control information in the Nether- 
lands; when she got home she found 
the indictments against her had been 
quashed. 

Mrs. Sanger originally felt the ideal 
family contained four children. She has 
recently revised this to three: “Wait 
two years for the first, then have three 
at three-year intervals.” By her first 
husband she had two sons and a daugh- 
ter who died in childhood. By her sec- 
ond husband, J. Noah Slee—who started 
the Three-in-One Oil Co., and sold it in 
1929 for $2,250,000—she has had none. 

Feeling her American fight nearly 
won, Mrs. Sanger now spends much of 
her time globe-trotting and preaching 
birth control in China and Japan. At 
present she is in India, the guest of the 
All-India Women’s Congress. Her clin- 


Shows Massachusetts General Hospital Surgeons How to Use Ether 





ics in the Orient have been huge suc- 
cesses; but in Italy and France, both of 
which want more births and less con- 
trol, she has received legislative set- 
backs. 


Opposition: Despite Mussolini’s ac- 
tive dislike for her, birth control’s grand 
dame four years ago slipped into Italy 
using her second husband’s name. Il 
Duce never detected her meetings with 
a dozen or so women’s clubs. 

Her movement has strong backing 
from the Church of England. In the 
United States it gets support from the 
General Council of Congregational and 
Christian Churches, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, the Epis- 
copal Church’s House of Bishops and 
the Rabbinical Assembly of America. 
But to the Catholic Church Mrs. Sanger 
and her movement are anathema. 


This opposition largely accounts for 
the Federal postal law, also the Penn- 
sylvania, Mississippi and Connecticut 
State laws against birth control. Con- 
nectiéut’s: law presents the most puz- 
zling picture: It prohibits not sale, but 
use, of the birth control material put on 
the market by 300-odd manufacturers. 


DENTISTRY: A Scientist Makes 


It Really Painless—and Cheap 


April 10, 1799, Sir Humphry Davy, 
British chemist, sniffed a gas Joseph 
Priestley had discovered 27 years prev- 
iously: nitrous oxide—laughing gas— 
and it made him “absolutely intoxi- 
catedY’ In the crush of work his agile 
brain made for him, Davy forgot his 
discovery of pain-killing anesthesia. 
Not until 1844 did Dr. Horace Wells, 
Hartford, Conn., dentist, discover its 
real use. Then he gave a practical 
demonstration: he inhaled the gas and 
didn’t feel a thing when a colleague 
yanked out a tooth. 


Players in the next scene—one of 
the most dramatic in all medical his- 
tory—crowded into the tiny operating 
room atop Massachusetts General Hos- 








CULVER SERVICE 
Sir Humphry Davy Got Gay on Laugh- 
ing Gas, Then Forgot About It . . 


pital in Boston, Oct. 16, 1846. In this 
space—isolated from the rest of the 
hospital to hush the screams of pa- 
tients—-a handful of surgeons watched 
the first public demonstration of ether. 
Dr. William T. G. Morton, Boston den- 
tist, administered it and Dr. J. C 
Warren went to work with a scalpel 
Although Faraday discovered the vola- 
tile anesthetic 28 years before this 
dramatic test, medical historians give 
Morton sole credit for finding its use 
removing the need for fearful arm an‘ 
leg straps that once held squirming 
patients on operating tables. 

The next great advance in bodily 
pain-killers came Sept. 15, 1884, when 
Carl Koller, brilliant young Germa 
eye specialist, showed doctors at Heide'!- 
berg how cocaine could be used to block 
off nerves—local anesthesia. 

Except for minor variations on these 
themes the story of anesthesia stopped 
short at this point. Then last week 
3,200 dentists crammed into the ornate 
grand ballroom of the Commodore Hotel 
in New York to get word about another 
chapter—one affecting more people 
than all the rest put together. 


DESENSITIZER: Last Thanksgiving 
Day Dr. Leroy L. Hartman, mild-man- 
nered professor at the School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery, announced through 
Columbia University’s publicity depart- 
ment a new dental pain-killer. He re- 
fused to give the formula until paten 
squabbles were over. 

Professional publications raged. Le: 
by The Journal of the American Dental 
Association, they charged Dr. Hartman 
with unbecoming professional conduct 
He should have made his announcemen' 
through his dental society; he should 
have spared professional brothers em- 
barrassment by giving them informa- 
tion with which to answer patients’ 
questions. Furthermore, he had given 
the profession a severeégfinancial booting 
by driving timid patients out of dentists’ 
chairs to lét their teeth rot until the new 
desensitizer was on the market. 


Formvuta: All this wave of ill-feeling 
died a quick death last week when Dr. 
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.. - Dr. Horace Wells-Had 
Used on Him First 


Hartman rose to give First and Second 
District Dental Society members his 
momentous discovery. He reviewed 
various methods of attacking dental 
pain; he described his own research; 
he read twenty case histories; then he 
concluded: 


“This is my humble contribution to 
humanity. I hope it will be the means 
of relieving much unnecessary suffer- 
ing.” Free copies of the formula, he 
said, awaited any who wanted them. 
Manufacturing chemists snatched the 
mimeographed sheets and started the 
formula whirring over telegraph wires 
and cables. Thirty-two hundred dentists 
stampeded like a baseball bleacher 
crowd caught in a sudden thunder- 
shower. To save life and limb, dis- 
tributors threw their bundles in the air 
and let the surging mob scramble for 
them. 


The heart of the mimeographed 
sheets read: 


Ethyl Alcohol 
Sulphuric Ether 

Keep tightly corked in brown 
bottle ... One-half ounce sufficient 
for 200 applications. 


This is a topical application, 
made on a moistened pellet of cot- 
ton, not saturated, directly to the 
dentine or caries (decay) ... Allow 
pellet to remain in contact ...1% 
minutes ... Remove pellet and ap- 
ply blast of warm air to area of 
application .. .” 


Lights burned all night in scores of 
drug houses while chemists weighed 
thymol—white crystals extracted from 
oil of thyme and used in nasal sprays 
as an antiseptic—and stirred it into the 
ether-alcohol mixture. Next morning 
they had tens of thousands of half- 
ounce bottles ready at 75 cents each. 


Case History: Bright and early 
Scores of skeptical patients took their 
aching molars to dentists’ offices to get 
first-hand information about the de- 
sensitizer. Almost to a man they re- 
ported complete absence of pain as 





INTERNATIONAL 
Dr. Carl Koller Found That 
Cocaine Would Kill Pain Anywhere 


whirring burrs scooped out rotted den- 
tal matter. 


Dr. Hartman himself gave the best 
case history—a fellow-dentist who came 
to him: 

“He claimed to be the world’s worst 
patient, and asked if I would just open 
a cavity for him so he could have a 
personal experience. I followed his di- 
rections, used a stone to cut through 
the enamel and exposed the dentine. 
Then I used a 34 inverted cone burr and 
made one cut in the dentine. He 
squirmed from the pain. He then asked 
me to make the application. I used the 
same burr, prepared a cavity, and filled 
it with cement. He got out of the chair, 
threw his arms around me and hugged 
me. It had been his greatest thrill in a 
dental chair.” 


RESEARCH: Every tooth has three 
parts: a thin coating of enamel on the 
outside; a layer of ivory-like dentine, 
and then a wispy bit of pulp inside 
which holds nerve fibers. Almost all 
efforts directed toward finding a de- 
sensitizer have assumed the dentine to 
be without feeling—that only the pulp 
could give racking pain sensations when 
pressure was applied. 


Dr. Hartman worked eighteen years 
along this tack. Then two years ago 
he concluded that dentine must contain 
lipoids, cell constituents found in nerve 
fibers. These lipoids help nerves carry 
pain sensations. He ground up tooth 
dentine and found the lipoids he was 
looking for—in itself no mean achieve- 
ment. His next problem was to find 
something that would temporarily dis- 
solve and thus inactivate them. Could he 
achieve this, he would be able to set up 
neutral zones beyond which pain couldn’t 
penetrate. The thymol-ether-alcohol 
mixture worked perfectly. It blocked 
pain for twenty minutes to an hour, and 
had no destructive action on teeth. 


Orrers: Months ago, when word got 
around about the discovery that would 
rob the dentist’s chair of its terror, one 
drug house offered Hartman $250,000 
for his patents. He might have gotten 


INTERNATIONAL 
Dr. Leroy Hartman: He Made the 
Dentist’s Chair an Easy Chair 


a clue to its potential wealth from Dr. 
Alfred C. Barnes, Philadelphia doctor 
who discovered Argyrol, the silver pro- 
tein used on mucous membrane infec- 
tions. Between 1902 and 1929, when he 
sold out to the Zonite Products Corp., 
Barnes made about $40,000,000. Dr. 
Harry Steenbock’s patents on Viosterol, 
fixed Vitamin D, have netted the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation about $1,000,000. 

Instead of flirting with such treasure- 
map wealth, Dr. Hartman assigned 
patent rights to Columbia’s University 
Patents, Inc. If the government sees 
fit to grant a patent for the simple so- 
lution, Columbia has promised not to 
exercise its rights unless unscrupulous 
drug makers try to bag huge profits. 


PATIENTS: Although only one-quarter 
of the nation’s citizens have their teeth 
looked after, this minority spends an 
annual $450,000,000. The new discovery 
should boom this business by doing 
away with the dread that keeps mil- 
lions out of dentists’ chairs. Hartman’s 
solution banishes all pain except that 
inside the tooth—ulcerated roots and 
such. 


CANADIAN: Half a century ago Dr. 
Siegfried M. Hartman settled in Vic- 
toria, B. C. He built himself one of the 
city’s best dental practices and built 
his family a large stone house that is 
a city landmark. 

Leroy—born in 1892—went to Boys’ 
Central School, Victoria High School 
and then on to the University of Chi- 
cago to study dentistry. After gradu- 
ation he practiced for a while in Vic- 
toria before moving on to Seattle. Fi- 
nally, in 1924, he took a teaching job at 
Columbia. 

Dr. Hartman started his eventful re- 
search during undergraduate years in 
Chicago. During the first few months’ 
search for a pain-killer he felt con- 
vinced the dentine to be the right route. 
Then he decided he knew too little 
chemistry and started on another tack 
—which got him nowhere. Because of 
this, the world had to wait twenty years 
for really painless dentistry. 
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ART: Joe Jones, Modern Worker; 


Francisco Goya, Ancient Rake 


In the Spring of 1935, a St. Louis 
housepainter trudged through the car- 
peted lairs of exclusive New York art 
dealers. In addition to one canvas, 
he hopefully showed several photo- 
graphs of what he could do. The 
dealers weren’t interested. Weeks 
later, he managed to get a showing at 
the A.C.A. Galleries, operated by the 
Artists Union, and critics—both radical 
and conservative—let loose a volley of 
praise. For those who looked for it, 
Joe Jones’s pictures held a significant 
social message concerning the workers 
of the world; more conservative ad- 
mirers reveled in his superb color, 
sound technique and unquestionable 
honesty. 

After the fanfare of this new dis- 
covery died down, the artist left for 
Arkansas to paint a mural for Com- 
monwealth College. Later he spent 
months in Midwest wheatfields, pitching 
hay and studying the life of the farmer. 
Last week at the Walker Galleries, 
New York, Jones hung fourteen can- 
vases resulting from these experiences. 
Once again he scored a hit. His next 
and greatest exhibition, the artist 
thinks, will come this Fall, when he 
completes his series of Missouri flood 
pictures. 

ReEvivAL: Far different from Jones’s 
husky farmers and dreamy wheatfields 
were Francisco Goya’s 18th century 
bull-fighters and court ladies shown in 
New York this week at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. Critics have often 
compared Jones to Goya, who reigned 
at the Spanish court nearly two cen- 
turies ago. Certainly they had one 
common characteristic—an unbending 
honesty. 

Goya, the rake, who had to leave his 





home town because of a street brawl 
and later found it convenient to flee 
Madrid for somewhat the same reason, 
is shown in all his satiric glory. Be- 
sides eighteen paintings, the walls 
sport nearly 50 drawings taken from 
an early album, and two oil designs for 
a tapestry to go into a royal residence. 


MURAL: Artist Can Sell His Hoaxes 
But Not Really Serious ‘Works of Art’ 


“I wrote ... the Inglewood postoffice 

. . needed three coats of first class 
paint more than it needed a mural and 
that I would not take the taxpayers’ 
money for the mural they selected.” 

Hugo Ballin snapped out these and 
similar remarks to the press a fort- 
night ago. The plump, middle-aged 
painter claimed he had entered a series 
of fine mural designs in the Washing- 
ton postoffice competition, held under 
the Painting and Sculpture Division of 
the Treasury Department, and all had 
been rejected. But a single mural, 
done in jest and showing a lewd bar- 
room scene, had been accepted for the 
Inglewood job. Last week the govern- 
ment came out with another version of 
the incident. They had considered the 
serious designs definitely poor. The so- 
called ‘“hoax’’ showed so much humor 
and vitality that, on the strength of it, 
the judges invited Ballin to try for the 
Inglewood, Calif., competition. Piqued 
at the price set for the job—$680—the 
artist wrote: “No group of men has 
ever asked a painter to do so unim- 
portant a space and to think that you 
would want to pay me for it makes me 
shudder.” 

Ballin is fond of hoaxes. Two years 
ago he submitted a picture—meant to 
be a satire on modernists—to the 
National Academy of Design, New 
York. Under the name of A. Gamio, 
his garish picture of “Mrs. Katz of 
Venice, Cal.” won high praise. His 
portrait of Dolores Del Rio, hung under 
his real name and done in his own 
style, was dismissed as trivial. 
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CONTROVERSY: Chicago Know; 
What It Likes, but Is It Art? 


In the early days of the century, thou- 
sands of little American girls used t 
wake and gaze upon an ornately framed 
picture on their nursery walls. They 
saw a barefoot peasant maid, open- 
mouthed and still, clutching a sickle 
They knew from the title she was lis- 
tening to a lark, absorbing his melodi- 
ous trills —apparently with her adenoids 

Then all those little girls grew up 
and, because they had had no end o 
fun in their nurseries, they did not hesi 
tate in their choice of favorite picture 
at the Chicago Art Institute during the 
1933 World’s Fair. Each one vote 
Jules Breton’s “Song of the Lark 
America’s sweetheart. 

The directors of the institute squirme 
under this manifestation of plebeian ar 
tistic taste. Early in January they 
leaped at an opportunity to dispos 
peacefully of the controversial picture 
Robert Dunham, head of the Chicago 
Park system, suggested it be hung in 
the Garfield Park Administration Build- 
ing. Museum executives, who had hid- 
den the “Lark” in the cellar and covere 
its former wall space with Gainsbor 
oughs, breathed a sigh of relief. 

Chicagoans weren’t so easily satis- 
fied. Last week they waged battle to 
have the picture remain in a bona fide 
art gallery. Robert B. Harshe, Art In- 
stitute director, wouldn’t hear of it: “I 
it were called the ‘Song of the Mudhen’,”’ 
he fumed, “it would never appeal to 
anyone.” Mrs. Frank G. Logan, donor 
of annual prizes and staunch supporter 
of the Chicago art center, retorted: 
“*The Song of the Lark’ is a beautiful 
and inspiring thing.” 


A decision of the directors closed the 
matter abruptly: The picture has senti- 
mental and historical value, but it must 
give way to “better art.” No mention 
was made of what would happen to the 
two other Breton pictures owned by the 
institute. 






































Hugo Ballin’s Bar Room Mural Done in Jest: The Judges Preferred It to 





His Serious Work 
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MUSICAL NOTES:.A Debacle -in 


Washington; Triumphs Elsewhere 


Hisses: Foreign Ambassadors, Su- 
preme Court Justices and social leaders 
went to Constitution Hall, Washington, 
last week for an evening of opera. An 
hour later the audience chucked its 
dignity for a wholesale booing when a 
distracted official announced a mu- 
sicians’ strike. 

The National Opera Company had 
scheduled “Lakme,” starring the Bra- 
zilian mezzo-soprano, Bidu Sayao, in 
the title role. Just before curtain time, 
members of the 47-piece orchestra de- 
manded cash payment. Edouard Al- 
bion, music teacher and founder of the 
company, offered them a $1,500 check. 
They wouldn’t take it. Albion’s plump, 
white-haired wife begged prominent 
Washingtonians to endorse the scrap of 
paper. No one came forward—so the 
opera went on two hours late to the 
accompaniment of a small organ. 


APPLAUSE: That same night, the 
Jooss European Ballet staged a bril- 
liant triumph at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. After an 
absence of three years, the inter- 
national group performed once more 
“The Green Table’—a virulent chore- 
graphic attack on the evils of war and 
the inefficiency of diplomats. 

New “orkers, remembering previous 
performances, regretted Kurt Jooss’s 
decision to retire from the dancing 
field. This year, while touring the 
United States, he will act only in the 
capacity of director and choregrapher. 


DesBuT: For a whole year before the 
war, Ezio Pinza was a professional 
bicycle rider, but he never won a race. 
Disappointed, he took up singing. After 
three years under the baton of Arturo 
Toscanini at La Scala, Milan, Gatti- 
Casazza brought the basso to the New 
York Metropolitan Opera. Since then 
the singer has divided his time be- 
tween the Met and European operatic 
centers. 

In his off moments, Pinza has con- 
certized in almost every civilized spot 
except New York. Last week, he gave 
his first concert there to a packed 
house and an enthusiastic audience. 


GREEK: A bald-headed man stepped 
on to the revered podium of Serge 
Koussevitsky last week in Boston and 
led that city’s noted orchestra in a 
series of classical numbers. Symphony 
Hall and NBC radio audiences listened 
eagerly to the first Greek conductor 
who had ever led a major American 
symphony. 

Without benefit of score or baton, 40- 
year-old Dmitri Mitropoulos of Athens 
tackled a difficult program with artful 
dexterity. Standing stiffly before the 
orchestra, he waved his small bony 
hands, sometimes clenched fists, to indi- 
cate tempo. He scornfully eschewed 
the popular third “Leonore Overture” 
of Beethoven and chose to draw genu- 
ine emotion and drama from the in- 
ferior second. Then followed a colorful 
grouping of Debussy, Strauss and 
Rivier. 
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NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS FROM BLACK STARR & HOPE 

Macic: Traffic jammed on West 57th Street, New York, last week on one of 
the bitterest nights of the Winter. Through icy winds and a muddle of tazis, 
music lovers fought their way to the mobbed doors of Carnegie Hall. Even a 
blizzard couldn’t keep them home on the opening night of Arturo Toscanini’s 
tenth year as conductor of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Society. 

In the warm, hushed hall, the maestro hurried to his podium, impatient of the 
bursting applause that kept him from his musical magic. The program was not 
the most tempting possible, but Toscanini made his admirers like it. He intro- 
duced two numbers not previously heard in New York: Cherubini’s “Symphony 
in D” and three movements from a string quartet of Verdi. He finished with 
“Daybreak” and Siegfried’s “Rhine Journey” from “Gotterdammerung.” 
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RELIGION 


RAZOR BLADES: Problem Passes 
From the Witty to the Pious 








Down in Chattanooga, Tenn., Walter 
C. Johnson makes the nation’s problem 
his own. Last year, a news item ona 
strange African custom called his at- 
tention to razor blades. 

For 35 years, ever since Gillette in- 
troduced the safety type blade, humor- 
ists have made a national joke of the 
problem of their disposal—without im- 
portant contributions either to comedy 
or to economy. As vice president of 
The Chattanooga News, and a pillar of 
the First Presbyterian Church, John- 
son decided to see the thing through. 
Did African natives really desire old 
blades? He dispatched the question at 
once to his friend and fellow townsman, 
the Rev. Carroll Stegall, 47, Presby- 
terian missionary in the heart of the 
Belgian Congo. 

On the reply, which arrived early 
last month, Stegall exercised all the 
scholarship acquired in four years at 
Georgia Tech: 

Long ago, natives hewed an instru- 
ment—called the de-fy-ya—out of crude 
iron. From the white invader, they 
learned to use ten-penny nails, and 
finally discovered the safety razor 
blade. ‘The use of a very sharp instru- 
ment for both shaving and cicatriza- 
tion is as ancient as the African him- 
self. Natives delight in making fancy 
designs all over their bodies . . . and 
women cover their abdomens with de- 
signs of various sorts. of men and 
animals ...I once saw the remains of 
a young Bakete taken from the stom- 


“ach of a crocodile and he was identi- 


fied by the cicatrices on his chest.” 
With that, Stegall’s letter got down 
to brass tacks. “At least ten years 
ago, you gave me a package of used 
blades which I brought back to Africa 
with me. However, I did not give them 
away. My wife found they were in 
such demand by native population that 


— 


The Rev. Carroll Stegall and His Belgian C 


she began demanding one egg for each 
blade—and got it.” 

Johnson had his solution to the 
world’s peskiest problem! Last Sun- 
day, Presbyterian churchgoers filed 
past a collection box marked OLD RAZOR 
BLADES FOR SHIPMENT TO BELGIAN CONGO 
TO BE EXCHANGED FOR EGGS. BLADES FOR 
NATIVES’ EGGS FOR THE MISSIONARIES. 
DEPOSIT BLADES HERE. 

The first Sunday yielded 1,000 blades. 
Meanwhile, Atlanta, Ga., heard of John- 
son’s plan through an Associated Press 
dispatch. From that city, S. C. Mathis 
sent 66 de-fy-yas to be. From Atlanta 
likewise came the maledictions which 
fall the lot of every public benefactor. 
Thomas J. Gilmore wrote: 

“I am afraid the Lord won’t be able 
to recognize His children after they 
get through mutilating and disfiguring 
their bodies with old rusty blades sup- 
plied by His Christian missionary ... 
I dare say you will someday admit that 
the injury it has inflicted upon a Chris- 
tian civilization can never be healed, 
for you must realize your plea will be 
accepted literally, and that thousands 
of innocent children and adults as well, 
will start collecting and shipping tons 
of old rusty razor blades in order that 
the dear missionary may not be de- 
prived of his egg omelet or fried 
chicken.” 

Secure in his faith, Johnson dumped 
contributions into a 5-gallon whisky 
keg—for shipment to Africa as soon as 
parishioners fill it. 


® Sunday it seemed that the mission- 
ary had something besides razor blades 
and eggs to worry about. He ended a 
short wave radio conversation with a 


Chattanooga amateur: ‘Must stop. 
Wife says driver ants attacking house.” 
# 


BIBLES: How It Happens That He 
W ho Roves May Read the Gospel 
Every day somebody steals a Gideon 
Bible. Some days, two or three mys- 


teriously disappear to bring the yearly 
loot to around 500. But the loss weighs 








but lightly on the 7,000 businessmen 
Gideons who constitute the Christian 
Commercial Men’s Association. Their 
1934 contribution of 50,000 Bibles 
brought to 1,300,000 the total number 
they have placed in hotels, hospitals 
and prisons throughout the world. 
Last week, Cincinnati’s swanky 
Netherland Plaza accepted the 709 
Bibles dedicated to it by the Gideons’ 
midwinter Cabinet Meeting in that city. 
To transact the business of “bring- 
ing the enemy to Christ,” only 75 mem- 
bers turned up for the conference last 
fortnight. But Paul A. Westburg, their 
tall, gentleman-of-the-old-school presi- 
dent, reminded them: “Our watchword 
must be faithfulness, not numbers.”’ 


After two days of inspirational talks, 
Westburg—one of the few stationary 
Gideons—returned to Chicago to take 
up his duties as district manager of 
the Western Electrical Equipment Co. 
Most fellow-members are _ traveling 
salesmen, even as were the Wisconsin 
founder-Gideons, John H. Nicholson oi 
Janesville and S. E. Hill of Beloit. 

Thirty-eight years ago, the two 
shared a double room in the crowded 
Central Hotel at Boscobel, Wis. Each 
discovered the other was an ardent 
Christian. Together they fell on their 
knees before retiring to implore divine 
guidance in winning converts among 
fellow-travelers. Six months later at 
the Janesville Y.M.C.A., they met with 
their first associate, W. J. Knight. The 
trio elected Hill president, named them- 
selves after the Biblical hero who de- 
feated the Midianites and ruled Israe! 
for 40 years. 

Gideons can be sure their $5 annual 
dues are not wasted. Every now and 
then somebody writes in to testify that 
the mere presence of a Bible in a hotel 
room or prison cell has deterred him 
from theft, murder or suicide. 

Sometimes the Bibles play a more 
active role. In Kansas City last year, 
a drunken hotel guest threw one out 
of the window. From an auto top, it 
glanced into a first floor room, effect- 
ively breaking up a game of poker. 
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FORUM: How Radio Turns Debate 
Into Intelligent Entertainment 


Five days out of the week radio gives 
meager satisfaction to listeners craving 
strong debate. With a bill of goods to 
sell, it shuns controversy as diligently 
as it cultivates credulity. Argumenta- 
tive Americans can count on two main 
exceptions—-Sunday’s University of 
Chicago Round Table (12:30 EST. 
NBC-WEAF) and Thursday night’s 
Town Meeting of the Air (9:30 NBC- 
WJZ). 

Both programs lift listeners off their 
accustomed soothing diet. In Chicago, 
three professors pitch into public prob- 
lems and personalities without restric- 
tions except those of “good taste.” In 
New York, the personalities tear into 
one another, then pit their wits against 
1,500 heckling citizens gathered to 
watch them in Town Hall auditorium. 


Last week Town Meeting’s discussion 
of the Townsend Plan went from coast 
to coast over the NBC Blue chain’s new 
group of eight Western stations—but 
without the plan’s author. Dr. Francis 
E. Townsend had agreed to defend his 
Old Age Revolving Pensions in person 
against Congressman Emanuel Celler 
(N. Y., D.). Then “for a reason I can- 
not divulge”.he flew to California, two 
days before the broadcast, leaving his 
vice president, Gomer Smith, to fill the 
engagement. 


The verbal joust began when Smith, 
himself a wealthy Oklahoman, lit into 
Cellers for daring to oppose “benefits 
to old folks” while drawing a yearly 
$10,000 as a Representative. Celler 
retaliated by recalling that Smith, 
“leader of lost causes,’’ had tried and 
failed to get himself elected to the 
House, the Senate, and the Governor- 
ship of Oklahoma. The audience soon 
kept both speakers busy answering 
questions. 


SHowMANSHIP: NBC has paid for 
forums like this since they began last 


Spring. Direction is left entirely to 
George Denny, young associate direc- 
tor of the League for Political Educa- 
tion. Once a stock actor, Denny knows 
how to put on a show. ‘‘We don’t give 
a damn about Coughlins, Johnsons, and 
Townsends as such. All we want is in- 
telligent discussion.’”’ He has one warn- 
ing for all his speakers: ‘‘No bombast.” 


An alert and merciless audience takes 
care of the rest after the speakers have 
read their prepared addresses. At a 
recent meeting spectators jumped the 
gun to pepper questions at Lawrence 
Dennis all through his exposition of 
the fascist view of “Liberty.” 


Most questions are asked in earnest, 
but some get more laughs than a come- 
dian’s best gags. At the end of a de- 
bate entitled “Should America Stay at 
Home?” a slightly swaying gentleman 
got to his feet. Denny demanded his 
name: “I’m the nephew of the red- 
headed woman, and I want to ask the 
speakers what would have happened to 
America in 1776 if France had decided 
to stay at home?” Applause and laugh- 
ter drowned out the answer. 


RESPONSE: The radio audience heckles 
by mail. Out of about 9,000 letters a 
week, Denny occasionally sends for the 
author of a particularly thoughtful one 
to speak for the country at large. One 
was Mrs. Grace L. Oswalt, a grand- 
mother from West Lafayette, Ind., who 
spoke with Sir Norman Angell, Rear 
Admiral Bradley A. Fiske and others to 
expound her particular plan for world 
peace. Last month, Richard Joyce, 24, 
a North Dakota filling station attend- 
ant, got greater applause than any ofa 
panel of prominent economists for his 
plan to replace capitalism with a “co- 
operative democracy.” 


For its reputed mental age of 10, the 
radio audience produces some surprising 
precocities: 


An “average business man” in Em- 
porium, Pa.: “I should like to offer the 
theory that fascism in America (as in 
ancient Rome) started long ago with 
the father as absolute head of the fam- 
ily and is working its way to the top 


RADIO CHECK LIST 
FEB. 1-7 





Light - face figures indicate 
\.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time, 
. 2, and 3 hours earlier than 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific. 


SAT. (Ist): Children’s Concert: Ernest Schell- 

ing conducts an “Everybody Sing,”’ with 
the Carnegie Hall audience singing Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s “Ode for Washington's 
Birthday’’ to the music of Beethoven's 
“Ninth Symphony.” 11:00 E.T. CBS 
“Carmen”: Rosa Ponselle in the Ne York 
Metropolitan's production of Bizet 
1:55 E.T. NBC—WJZ—WEAF 
Franklin D. Roosevelt: The President 
speaks to commemorate the closing of the 
Boy Scouts’ Jubilee Year, 6:35 E.T. NBC— 
WJZ. 
Dmitri Mitropoulos: The first Greek maes- 
tro to conduct a major American orchestra 
leads the Boston Symphony in Custay 
Mahler’s “First Symphony.” 8:15 E.T. NBC 
—WJIZ 


Ss opera 


SUN. (2nd): “The Guardsman”: Leslie Howard 
in a condensed version of Ferenc Molnar's 
drama of marital fidelity. 2:00 E.T. CBS. 
Robert Casadesus: The pianist joins the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony in 
Brahm’s “‘Piano Concerto No. 2 in B-Flat 
Major’’ and Bach's ‘Brandenburg Con- 
certo.”’ 3:00 E.T. CBS. 


MON. (3rd): All-Russian Concert: Artur Rod- 
zinski conducts the Cleveland Symphony in 
a program for re-broadcast in Russia. 10:30 
E.T. NBC—WEAF. 


TUES. (4th): “College Enrolment Should Be 
Restricted”: Lafayette debates the ques- 
tion with the University of California. 2:30 
E.T. NBC—WJZ 
“The Constitution in the 20th Century”: 
David FP. Barrows, former University of 
California president, opens the American 
Political Science Association’s new series 
of nineteen weekly talks on this subject. 
7:45 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 


WED, (5th): “Rendezvous”: Irene Beasley, 

blues warbler, and Charles Leland, come- 
dian, keep a date with Clyde Lucas’s or- 
chestra. 8:00 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
“Gems of Color’: Ella Fitzgerald, Charles 
Linton, and the Cecil Mack Choir give an 
all-Negro musical show. 10:30 E.T. NBC— 
WIZ. 


THURS. (6th): Capt. Dan Casement: The pres- 

ident of the Farmers’ Independence Alli- 
ance talks on “The Farm Problem.” 3:15 
E.T. CBS. 
Fighting Fish Championship: NBC trans- 
ports two Siamese fighting fish from the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries to the 
New York Aquarium for a ten-round bout. 
7:30 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 


FRI. (ith): Winter Olympics: Eduard Dietze, 
German sports commentator, describes the 
Winter events at Garmisch, Germany. 6:35 
E.T. NBC—WEAF. 

Carlos Chavez: The Mexican conductor pre- 
sents a half-hour program of classics. 10:30 
E.T. CBS, 


Town Meeting: A Member of the Audience Puts a Few Questions to the Townsend Defender, Gomer Smith 
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while dying away at the bottom...I 
hope the latter part is not true.” 

A Texan: “I am just a hayseed farm- 
er but I do my own thinking .. . I hope 
to God it (the program) don’t end up 
in some kind of propaganda.” 

One Manchester, N. H., citizen con- 
fessed his hobby was “to read and study 
every Congressional Record and United 
States Treasury Report since 1900.” 


Cuicaco: Allen Miller runs the Chi- 
cago Round Table show. To turn schol- 
arship into entertainment, the univer- 
sity’s young radio director (Chicago 
’26, Phi Beta Kappa) stresses spontane- 
ity, and permits no written preparation. 
A few days before the broadcast, he 
picks the subject and three professors 
to debate it, then turns them loose 
around a table microphone in the cam- 
pus studio in Mitchell Tower. 

Soon after his first local series five 
years ago over WMAQ, Miller had to 
cover the table with two inches of felt 
padding to muffle angry poundings. But 
listeners still write in to ask whether 
arguments ended in blows. 


STATIC: QST Tries Clearing the 
Atmosphere for 40,000 CQ Calls 


“Calling CQ .... Calling CQ...” 
Night and day, America’s 40,000 li- 
censed amateur radio operators fill the 
short waves with their mating call. 
Their ceaseless droning sometimes en- 
rages all-wave fans in quest of Euro- 
pean stations. But amateurs have 
proved their worth. Since 1919, they 
have furnished the only means of com- 
munication during at least 40 major 
catastrophes, including the Florida hur- 
ricane of 1934. 

Last week, in Hartford, Conn., the 
American Radio Relay League had new 
evidence of its 17,000 amateur mem- 
bers’ usefulness. James J. Lamb, blond 
and modest technical editor of the 
league’s publication, ‘“QST,’’—Radio 
Relay League’s code call—announced 
he had invented an instrument to re- 
duce natural static and completely si- 
lence artificial interference from eleva- 
tors, carpet sweepers, dial telephones 
and the like. QST’s current issue shows 
subscribers how to. build the silencer 
for ‘a couple of dollars.” 

Unlike previous “static eliminators,” 
none highly successful, the new device 
does not strain out interference from 
programs. Instead, it amplifies the 
static, then shunts it to a circuit which 
cuts off all reception until the inter- 
ference has passed. The ear cannot de- 
tect the break. 

Although most radio fans could use 
some such device, particularly for their 
automobile receivers, no manufacturers 
have undertaken to build it for popular 
consumption. But their apparent neg- 
lect doesn’t worry Lamb, who shares 
the amateur’s typical indifference to 
the marketplace. Bad enough in the 
ordinary broadcast band, machine-made 


static raises twice the rumpus in short = 


wave. The silencer inventor had only 
one thought in._mind: to pick out a lit- 
tle more clearly the drone of distant 
brethren “calling CQ... . calling,CQ...”. 








WIDE WORLD 
Lt. Robert K. Giovannoli: For His 
Bravery, the Air Corps’s Cheney Award 
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AWARDS: Aviation Honors the 
Leaders in Its Several Fields 





Few professions have ever been so 
bountifully endowed with awards as 
are those of the flyer and the aero- 
nautical technician. Within the last 
fortnight no less than seven committees 
have announced the bestowal of some 
prize for exceptional aeronautical 
achievement during 1935. 


Hero: To Lt. Robert K. Giovannoli, 
the Air Corps’s Cheney Award “for 
outstanding valor, fortitude, or self- 
sacrifice in a humanitarian interest in 
connection with aircraft in the Army 
Air Corps.” Late last October, the 
crash of a giant Boeing bomber during 
tests at Wright Field trapped pilots 
Ployer Hill and. Leslie Tower in the 
fiercely blazing wreckage of its fuse- 
lage. Lieutenant. Giovannoli pulled 
Tower out through a window, then 
climbed into the cabin himself to work 
four or five minutes extricating Hill. 


ExpPtorRerR: To Lincoln C. Ellsworth, 
the American Geographical Society's 
David Livingstone Centenary Medal. 
Late in November Ellsworth and Her- 
bert Hollick-Kenyon left Dundee Island 
for a flight across a long stretch of un- 
known territory in Antarctica. Fifty- 
three days later the British vessel Dis- 
covery II found them at the Bay of 
Whales, their mission successfully com- 
pleted, despite endless difficulties. 


DeEsiGNER: To Frank W. Caldwell, 
engineering manager of the Hamilton 
Standard Propeller Co. of East Hart- 
ford, Conn., the Sylvanus Albert Reed 
Award of the Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences. Last year Caldwell- 
developed constant-speed propellers, the 
“gear-shifts of the air,’’ became stand- 
ard equipment on all high-performance 
airliners and military aircraft. 


COMMANDER: To Lt. Phil L. Haynes, 
U.S.N., the Schiff Trophy for the naval! 
air squadron with the best safety rec- 
ord. Lieutenant Haynes’s Training 
Squadron No. 2, stationed at Pensacola, 
Fla., completed 18,699 flying hours 
about 2,000,000 miles—without serious 
accident. 


AvuTuors: To William Littlewood, 
chief engineer of American Airlines, 
the Society of Automotive Engineers’s 
Wright Medal for the best paper on an 
aeronautical subject read before it dur- 
ing the year. 

To Guy E. Beardsley Jr., project 
engineer of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Co., the same society’s Manley Memo- 
rial Medal for the best paper based on 
aircraft power-plant research. 


Pitot: To Dean C. Smith, veteran 
pilot of American Airline transports, 
the Ligue Internationale des Aviateurs’s 


» Harmon. Trophy for ’outstanding flying 


achievements. . Smith, who won the 


same trophy a year ago, was cited “for 
eighteen years of consistent perform- 
ance of the highest standard.” 
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SCREEN: Leslie Howard Helps 
‘Petrified Forest? Keep Own End 


Warner Brothers wandered timidly 
into what they believed a daring ex- 
periment with Robert Emmet Sher- 
woods “The Petrified Forest.” Work- 
ing on the theory that the public de- 
mands the old escape-from-reality hap- 
py ending, it took a lot of wheedling 
to get them to end the picture on the 
original play’s tragic note. 

A large part of the play’s distinction 
rested on the finale in which the gang- 
ster, Duke Mantee (Humphrey Bo- 
gart), killed the disillusioned novelist, 
Alan Squier (Leslie Howard). The 
plot’s integrity makes incongruous an 
everything’s-going-to-be-fine conclusion. 
But the Warners, after spending $125,- 
000 for the rights to the play, feared 
box office losses if they allowed How- 
ard, feminine America’s leading Dream 
Man, to meet an unhappy fate. 

So everyone remotely connected with 
the film tried his hand at a joyous 
finish. Howard’s 12-year-old daughter, 
Leslie, had Squier borrow Mantee’s 
gun, capture him and his gang, and 
collect a reward. Her father remarked 
she'd been seeing too many movies. 
Director Archie L. Mayo, in a fine 
frenzy, suggested they end it all with a 
female evangelist springing out of the 
desert, spreading a blanket of con- 
version. 

After consistently refusing to allow 
Sherwood’s ending to be changed, How- 
ard finally consented to the filming of 
two endings: the original and a happy 
one—if Warners would use his idea. He 
blithely suggested that if Squier lived, 
they show Gabby (Bette Davis) paint- 
ing happily in her Paris studio. The 
Warners were enthralled until they 
heard the end he had devised: Squier 
had found happiness at last because 
he had made a success of his writing— 
in the scenario department of Warner 
Brothers’ competitor, Paramount Pic- 
tures. 

By sticking to the script, the film 
has all the humor, grip, and drama of 
last season’s stage success. Sherwood, 
after a preview, “never dreamed they 
would follow the play so closely. I 
think the cast is a trifle better in the 
movie than in the play ... the movie 
is better than the stage production.” 

Mixing philosophy with his melo- 
drama, the playwright has his blighted, 
thoughtful novelist wander into a serv- 
ice station, Bar B-Q, in the Arizona 
desert. Here the plot runs its course 
ina few hours. Squier meets the pro- 
prietor’s daughter, Gabby, who falls in 
love with him. She likes Francois 
Villon’s poems, hates her surroundings, 
and wants to go to Paris to paint. 

To the Bar B-Q comes Duke Mantee, 
hunted killer, and his gang. Squier 
discovers “the end for which we twain 
are met.” He makes Gabby the bene- 
ficiary of his life insurance to send her 
to Paris, and makes Duke promise to 
kill him. Before being captured Man- 
tee keeps his promise. 








Howard, co-producer and star of the 
play, again dominates the same role, 
robbed of maudlin heroics by his fin- 
ished acting. And Humphrey Bogart 
again gives the laconic Mantee a steady 
sullenness. Miss Davis makes Gabby 
less coarse than did Peggy Conklin in 
the play, largely because many tough, 
blasphemous lines have been elimi- 
nated. 


STAGE: Owen Davis & Son Help 
‘Ethan Frome’ Tread the Boards 


Since she wrote “Ethan Frome” a 
quarter century ago, Edith Wharton 
has refused permission to dozens of am- 
bitious playwrights who wanted to 
dramatize her novel. Two years ago, 
without a by-your-leave in her direc- 
tion, the son of young Louis B. Christ 
Jr., a Santa Barbara, Calif., theatre 
manager, went to work on it. He 
scrawled “By Lowell Barrington” on 
his finished version and dispatched it 
to Jed Harris, New York producer. 

Harris considered it workable and in 
turn sent it to Mrs. Wharton in France, 
who turned it down. The 74-year-old 
author suggested that if Harris wanted 
to produce “Ethan Frome,” he get “that 
man who wrote ‘Icebound’,” (1923 
Pulitzer Prize winner) to dramatize it. 

“That man” was Owen Davis, who in 
38 of his 62 years has written more 
than 50 plays. With his son Donald, 
he molded the novel into a play that 
bites like acid. Readers of “Ethan 
Frome” can appreciate the difficulties 


Bette Davis and Leslie Howard 
in ‘The Petrified Forest 


they surmounted: The book supplied 
no line of dialogue, as Mrs. Wharton 
told the story in the second person 
through a visitor who met Ethan 
twenty years after the events narrated. 
Young Davis did all the actual writ- 
ing, while his father worked at bring- 
ing the characters to life and construct- 
ing their motivation. 

Though Dorothy Parker, reviewing 
Mrs. Wharton’s autobiography last 
year, remarked that “Edie was a lady,” 
the novelist fashioned her cold, frus- 
trated New Englanders in no gentle, 
ladylike manner. As in her two pre- 
vious dramatized novels to reach the 
stage—“Age of Innocence” and “The 
Old Maid’—a conniving woman un- 
scrupulously dominates the other 
characters and molds them to her will. 
In this case, whining, nagging, and pre- 
tended ills supply her power. 

Max Gordon, who bought the play 
when Harris’s option lapsed, has come 
to stand for faultless productions, and 
“Ethan Frome” is no exception. Guth- 
rie McClintic’s imaginative and de- 
tailed direction makes the cold nar- 
rative freeze heart deep. And a per- 
fect cast gives one of the best per- 
formances of the year. 

Pauline Lord’s frightened Zenobia 
is a blemished yet pitiable human. 
Raymond Massey makes Ethan desper- 
ate and helpless with confusion. Ruth 
Gordon chirps through the part of 
Mattie with the spirit and stupidity of 
a sparrow. 

Jo Mielziner’s deliberately drab, 
bleak interiors fit the play’s mood, and 
his sparkling, snow-covered outdoor 
sets are as crisp as New England’s 
Winter air. 


OPENINGS: Slender Fare for 


* 
Patrons of Stage and Screen 


Stace: The Puritan (Chester Er- 
skin): Dramatized from Liam O’Flah- 
erty’s novel, the play dwindles before 
it begins to speak. Like “The Inform- 
er,” also by O’Flaherty, it tells of a 
man with a crime on his soul, and his 
attempts to hide it. Worth seeing for 
the adroit acting of Denis O’Dea of 
Dublin’s Abbey Theatre, Gavin Muir, 
and Gertrude Flynn. 


The Illustrators’ Show (Tom Weath- 
erly): With sketches and songs written 
by comic artists and commercial illus- 
trators, this revue is loud and vulgar 
when it strays from its amusing song 
and dance numbers. Helen Lynd, Niela 
Goodelle, Earl Oxford, Gomez and 
Winona, and Otto Soglow head the 
principals. 

SCREEN: The Widow From Monte 
Carlo (Warner Brothers): Heroic at- 
tempts at comedy make this a tragic 
failure, despite the beautiful Dolores 
Del Rio and capable Warren William. 
True love wins out after Miss Del Rio 
romps around an amusement park, 
risks blackmail and an assortment of 
other dangers, to escape marrying a 
priggish Englishman (Colin Clive). 
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RESERVE BOARD - A Missionary, a Teacher, 


Two Bank Examiners, an Engine-Wiper and a Banker 


On a cold December day 22 years 
ago, a Representative from Minnesota 
got up in the House and denounced an 
Administration measure in no uncertain 
terms. He called it radically wrong and 
declared that it would establish the 
greatest trust on earth. His name: 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh. The mea- 
sure: a bill to establish a Federal Re- 
serve System. 

Other Congressmen, among them J. 
Hampton Moore of Pennsylvania, also 
objected. The bill, said Moore, “would 
make the President absolute dictator 
of the financial resources of the coun- 
try. No such inducement to perpetuate 
a party in power has ever been offered.” 

“This is an inflation bill,” averred 
Guernsey of Maine. 

Despite objections, the bill passed and 
went to the White House where, at 
6 P.M. Dec. 24, 1913, it was signed by 
Woodrow Wilson with four gold pens. 
Solemnly the President intoned: “‘What 
we are proceeding to do now is to or- 
ganize our peace, to make our prosper- 
ity not only stable but free to have an 
unimpeded momentum... Nothing can 
be good for the country which is not 
good for all the country . . . Business- 
men of all sorts are showing their will- 
ingness to come into this arrangement.” 

But the depression which grew out of 
the World War brought new problems 
and showed more than one weakness in 
the Reserve System. Last year the orig- 
inal act, already somewhat modified, 
was amended by a new Banking Act. 
However, the original purpose, “to fur- 
nish an elastic currency, to afford 
means of rediscounting commercial pa- 
per, to establish a more effective super- 
vision of banking in the United States,” 
remained intact. 


PERSONNEL: In December, 1913, John 
W. Farwell, then president of the Na- 
tional Civic League, remarked of the 
Reserve Act that its “success will de- 
pend on the personnel of the board.” 

Last December, many an American 
banker echoed that opinion. During 
1935 the nation’s banks had accumulat- 
ed the largest excess reserves in his- 
tory. Only wise and carefully chosen 
Reserve Governors could keep those 
vast funds from being too easily used 
for speculation. 

Monday of this week President Roose- 
velt sent to the Senate for approval the 
following names as his choice for a new 
Reserve Board: 

Marriner S. Eccles of Utah, chairman, 
for 4 years; Joseph A. Broderick of 
New York, 14 years; Mencelaus S. 
Szymezak of Illinois, 12 years; John 
McKee of Ohio, 10 years; Ronald Ran- 
som of Georgia, 6 years; and Ralph W. 
Morrison of Texas, 2 years. The seventh 
member required by the Banking Act of 
1935, who must be chosen from the ag- 
ricultural section of the country, was 
to be named later. 
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THE Boarp: For years to come these 
men will control the throttle of bank 
credit. Who are they? Do they repre- 
sent conservative or inflationary ideas? 


Eccles: The reappointed chairman of 
the Board, Marriner Eccles has never 
endeared himself to that finance-minded 
patriarch, Senator Carter Glass, who 
played midwife to the original Federal 
Reserve Act. Eccles, former Mormon 
missionary to Scotland, got into the 
banking business because his father left 
so much money there seemed nothing 
else to do. But he got his economic 
ideas from William T. Foster, the foun- 
tain that also fed Rexford Tugwell. 


Broderick: The career of Joseph A. 
Broderick has been about 100 per cent 
banking. In 1914, he helped organize 
the Federal Reserve banks, and was 
their first examiner. He served as 
New York State Superintendent of 
Banks for five depression years and 
stood trial for neglect of duty on ac- 
count of the failure of the Bank of 
the United States. His close friend, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Governor, 
testified in his behalf. Acquitted, 
Broderick went right on as State Su- 
periritendent. Wall Street is not afraid 
of him, nor he of Wall Street. No 
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inflationist, he is none the less libera]- 
minded. 


Szymezak (pronounced Shim-chak) : 
The only other member of the board to 
be reappointed owes his position to the 
fact that a crank took a shot at 
President Roosevelt in Miami in 1933 
and killed Mayor Anton Cermak of 
Chicago instead. With Cermak dead, 
the Poles were on the outs in Chicago, 
but the new Mayor, Edward J, Kelly, 
wanted their votes, and he wanted 
their friend Szymczak out of the way. 
Kelly got him appointed to the FRB. 
Now, at 42, he is the youngest member 
of the board and the most studious. 
He was a teacher for eighteen years. 
Friends say he talks too much but al- 
ways about something—and spends 
most of his spare time studying fiscal 
problems. 


McKee: FRB will have one Republi- 
can member. John McKee, 45-year-old 
Ohioan, has been Chief Examiner of 
the RFC since 1932 when Herbert 
Hoover gave him the job. Like Brod- 
erick, he rates highest for his skillful 
handling of sick banks during the de- 
pression. No wild theories will get by 
him, his friends say. They call him 
“a sound conservative banker.” Like 
Szymczak, he spends his spare time— 
when he has any—studying the theory 
and practice of banking. 


Ransom: If training can make a 
successful member of the FRB, Ronald 
Ransom should qualify. He is or has 
been an officer.of almost every bank- 
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EVER has the improvement of motor cars moved faster, or farther. 

This year, of all years, leave habit and hearsay behind when you 

set out to buy a car. Know which car is the best buy. And, to measure all 
values, we suggest—match Packard 120 against the field. 


THE LOW-PRICED FIELD 


If you think one of the low-priced 
cars gives youeverythingyou want, 
take just one ride in a Packard 120. 
Once you have experiencedits agile 
performance, immeasurably better 
tide, greater comfort and luxury— 
you'll wonder how only a few hun- 
dred dollars can make such a dif- 
’ ference! 


THE MEDIUM-PRICED FIELD 


Perhaps you believe all cars in the 
Packard 120’s price class are about 
equal in performance and quality. 
If so, let the Packard 120 itself 
prove to you that 35 years of fine- 
car manufacturing experience make 
a big difference—a difference you'll 
sense in many ways before you've 
ridden many miles. 











The 1936 Packard 120 Club Sedan for Five Passengers 


PACKARD ALONE GIVES YOU THIS 


Among the monotonous similarity 
of the new cars, Packard stands out 
as one car that needs no nameplate 
to identify it. 

Packard offers you the most dis- 
tinctive /Jines in motoring—lines 
that stay smart for years. It offers 
you the most honored mame among 
motor cars. 


Visit a Packard showroom. Get 
the facts on how easy the Packard 
120 is to buy and own. Your old 
car, if it is of average value, should 
cover the down payment. And 
Packard's 6% Payment-out-of-In- 
come Plan is both attractive and 
economical, 


THE: HIGHER-PRICED FIELD 
Spend an evening or a lunch hour 
in a, Packard showroom—and dis- 
cover that you cam have the fine- 


car safety and luxui $ . 
several hundred dollars less than lo ] / / bY bere 4 es oe 


* You expected'to pay; ' network. 


at the factory. Standara accessory group extra. 


Listen to America’s 
favorite baritone, 
Lawrence Tibbett, 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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ing association in Georgia, and has 
served as chairman of the Bank Man- 
agement Committee of the American 
Bankers Association. Born in South 
Carolina 54 years ago, he married the 
daughter of Senator Hoke Smith of 
Georgia. He gets his only recreation 
by reading—not detective stories or fic- 
tion, but economics. He dresses cas- 
ually yet effectively. 


Morrison: In sheer bulk, Ralph Mor- 
rison tops all his colleagues on the 
board. At 53, a liberal, conscientious 
inflationist, he believes in figuring 
things out; has no use for hard-and- 
fast theories. He made a lot of money 
in Texas utilities and gave plenty of it 
to the 1932 Democratic campaign fund. 
He began life as an engine-wiper in St. 
Louis, later, sold adding machines to 
South Americans. In 1930 he was 
kidnaped and held for $75,000 ransom. 
Appointed by the President as a dele- 
gate to the London Economic Con- 
ference in 1933, he discarded his cattle- 
country clothes for silk hat and tail- 
coat and attended conference sessions, 
with—despite “no smoking” signs—a 
stogie in his mouth. 


GLASS: Bottle-Makers Can Now 
Make Glass Bricks and Tin Cans 


In 1886 Michael J. Owens, 27-year- 
old glass blower, led a strike at the 
East Cambridge, Mass., plant of the 
Libbey Glass Co., which made tumblers 
and lamp chimneys. Determined to 
avoid further labor trouble, the firm 
closed its factory and erected a new 
one in Toledo, Ohio. A year later, 
when the Toledo plant opened, one of 
the first employes hired was Owens: 
The foreman didn’t recognize him. 


INVENTION: In his spare time the 
young glass blower liked to tinker with 
machinery. Glass manufacturing had 
always been a manual job, but in 1903 
Owens perfected a complicated appa- 
ratus that would blow bottles auto- 
matically. To exploit the invention, 
his employer, 


Edward Drummond 
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Libbey, furnished capital for a new 
company, the Owens Bottle Machine 
Co., later known as the Owens Bottle 
Co. In 1929 this firm merged with a 
competitor, the Illinois Glass Co., to 
form the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., to- 
day the largest bottle manufacturer in 
the world. 

But Mike Owens didn’t confine his 
inventiveness to bottles. After years 
of experimentation, he and Libbey de- 
veloped the first workable machine for 
producing flat-drawn sheet glass. In 
1916 they organized the Libbey-Owens 
Sheet Glass Co. which six years ago 
merged with a competitor, the Edward 
Ford Plate Glass Co., to form the 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

Both Libbey and Owens died more 
than a decade ago. Today, except for 
joint ownership of some gas fields, 
Owens-Illinois and Libbey-Owens-Ford 
are entirely separate companies, the 
one making bottles chiefly, the other 
window and plate glass. 


ProriTs: Last week both companies 
reported for 1935 the largest earnings 
in their history: Owens-Illinois, $7,- 
819,000, compared with $6,496,359 in 
1934; Libbey-Owens-Ford, $8,167,419, 
compared with $3,161,831 in 1934. In 
addition, both firms boosted the divi- 
dend rate on their common stock: 
Owens-Illinois from $4 to $5 a share 
annually, Libbey-Owens-Ford from 
$1.20 to $2 a share. 

Owens-Illinois also made headlines 
by two other exploits: It expanded into 
the tin can business and it opened the 
world’s first all-glass, windowless 
building. A month and a half ago Wil- 
liam E. Levis, the company’s presi- 
dent, announced: “We have no plans 
for going into the manufacture of tin 
cans.” 

But last week the firm formed a new 
subsidiary, the Owens-Illinois Can Co. 
The new firm will make a general line 
of tin containers—with one exception: 
“We do not consider the tin can a suit- 
able container for beer.” 


New Prooucrs: Owens-Illinois’s glass 
house demonstrates the merits of a 





new line of hollow glass building 
blocks the company recently developed. 
The two-story, 39-room Toledo struc- 
ture houses the firm’s packaging re- 
search laboratories. The glass walls, 
four inches thick and set in a frame- 
workgof steel, are translucent: they 
admit light, but can’t be seen through. 
A complete air-conditioning system 
eliminates the need for windows. 

Expansion into tin cans and building 
blocks follows a policy the company 
adopted several years ago. 

Owens-Illinois also makes another 
line of products called fibrous glass, a 
fluffy, white substance that looks like 
cotton batting. European companies 
have made fibrous glass for more than 
30 years—but by a slow and costly 
process. Researchers in this countr: 
developed a new method of treating 
molten glass with steam, thereby turn- 
ing out the fiber at the rate of 50 miles 
a minute. 

A blanket of fibrous glass makes a 
snug insulation for the walls of build- 
ings, keeping out Winter cold and 
Summer heat. <A coarser grade, re- 
sembling straw, is coming into wide 
use as a filter in air-conditioning and 
ventilating systems. 

The soft, woolly material also can 
be woven into a textile. A pound o 
glass makes a thread one-twentieth 
the diameter of a human hair and long 
enough to stretch from New York 
City to Los Angeles and back. Be- 
cause of its fireproof quality, Owens- 
Illinois officials see a big future in 
woven glass. 


RAILROADS: Competition, Not 
RFC, Gave Pennsy Cheap Money 


A month ago Chairman Jesse Jones 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion offered to lend the Great Northern 
Railroad $100,000,000 at 4 per cent. Bui 
although many a banker howled—none 
offered a lower rate than 5 per cent 
rates remained up, and RFC got the 
Great Northern’s business. 

Last week a surprising item appeared 
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The Owens-Illinois Glass Building in Toledo Has a Door but No Windows 
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Inventors 


WHO KEPT RIGHT ON INVENTING 


—and mastered the ball bearing art 


ROM the very beginning New 

Departure has been built on an in- 
terest in invention . . . and subsequent 
improvement. With a doorbell New 
Departure started in 1889. This inven- 
tion gave electrical results without a 
battery. It was a better bell—a “new 
departure.” 


Then came the bicycle 


On early bicycles, brakes were crude. 
They wore out tires—often caused 
“headers.” A good brake was in order. 
The New Departure Coaster Brake was 
the ingenious solution. With it the New 
Departurename went around the world. 
That brake is still standard equipment 
on millions of bicycles, but it began 


as a “new departure.” 


Invention becomes a habit 


The automobile interested these New 
Departure inventors in anti-friction 
bearings. It was clear that “nothing 
rolls like a ball”—and no other form 
so strong. 

The support of both thrust and radi- 
al loads currently took two or more 
bearings. So these inventors devised 
(1907) a unit angular contact double 


row ball bearing to do this work—an- 


other “new departure.” 


This achievement suggested a unit- 
ary single row angular contact ball 
bearing to take radial loads and thrust 
in one direction . . . This “new depart- 
ure” was called “Radax” (radial and 


axial). 
On millions of cars 


Front wheel bearings for motor ve- 
hicles presented special load problems. 
The inventors at Bristol carried out 
modifications of the “Radax” princi- 
ple in a set of front wheel bearings now 
used on millions of cars. It was an- 
other “new departure.” 

Dirt is the greatest enemy of ball 
bearings. The New Departure engi- 
neers, therefore, designed the ball 


bearing with integral seals which keep 
dirt out and lubricant in. Some types 
were sealed on both sides and “lubri- 
cated for life.” Thus N-D-Seals took 
their place among the more recent 


“new departures.” 


On and on to mastery 


So these inventors became more skill- 
ful. One after another they devised 
“new departures.” And as industry ac- 
cepted those developments, the busi- 
ness grew to the*world’s largest in the 
field. It acquired unlimited means for 
research. It became custodian of a 
vast knowledge of ball bearing prac- 
tice .. . New Departure had mastered 
the ball bearing art. Indeed, it was 
New Departure which made it an art. 


But these inventors are not resting 
on their laurels. They are looking 
ahead. They will keep right on 
inventing. 

The New Departure Mfg. Co., Bris- 
tol, Connecticut. Cngineering staffs 


also at Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco. 
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in the press. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New 
York bankers, offered the public $40,- 
000,000 in general mortgage bonds of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad at 3% per 
cent. As the bonds will reach the 
market at a price of 984, the yield to 
the public will be 3.84. They will cost 
the railroad only 3.95 per cent. 

For the first time in 30 years a car- 
rier corporation gets long term public 
money at less than 4 per cent. Bank- 
ers are inclined to scoff at the notion 
that this liberality has any connection 
with RFC pressure for lower rates. 
They say it’s simply ‘the natural result 
of competition. 


“K. L.”’: Abraham Kuhn and Solo- 
mon Loeb, in 1850, ran a general mer- 
chandise business in the pioneer com- 
munity of Lafayette, Ind. As usual in 
newly settled regions, most transac- 





tions were on credit. Kuhn and Loeb 
soon realized that they were bankers. 
They gradually forgot about merchan- 
dise, prospered and moved east. In 
Cincinnati they got considerable help 
from the Civil War. By 1865 they were 
ready to move still farther east and re- 
tire. New York seemed to them an 
ideal place in which to pursue a life of 
leisure. 

But the partners had reckoned with- 





out their country, which, with the open- 
ing up of the West, showed signs of 


| needing capital for industrial expansion 





and transportation. In 1867 they estab- 
lished a new Kuhn, Loeb & Co.—as a 
banking house in New York. 

Needing help, they took in as partner 
a young German who had been in the 
United States only ten years. By the 
end of another decade, Jacob H. Schiff 
was the head of K. L., Kuhn having died 
and Loeb retired. 

Schiff had important financial con- 
nections in Europe. Under his guidance, 
the house brought European capital in- 
to contact with American industry, 
then badly in need of it. 


CARRIERS: The country’s first trans- 
continental railroad, the Union Pacific, 
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had used up a lot of funds. The develop- 
ment of the territory it served was slow- 
er than anticipated and the road failed 
to earn a return on its capitalization 
The panic of 1893 added the finishing 
touch. 

That failure was a boon to Kuhn, 
Loeb. By financing E. H. Harriman’s 
plans for a new Union Pacific the firm 
set itself up as the chief financial back- 
er of American railway projects. 

Jacob Schiff died in 1920 with an 
undying reputation for his philanthro- 
pies; the company went on carrying 
out his policies. Six years later, the 
tottering Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad went to Kuhn, Loeb for 
help; it came away with a prescription 
and the term Pacific added to its name. 
Since then C., M., St. P. & P. has pros- 
pered. So has Kuhn, Loeb. 


To date the house has put out securi- 
ties—chiefly railroad—with a par value 
of more than $12,000,000,000. Pennsy!- 
vania Railroad, K. L.’s biggest custom- 
er, has had the benefit of almost 10 per 
cent of them. 


a 
ICC: Commission Head Wants the 


Coordinator Not to Coordinate 


When Joseph Bartlett Eastman joined 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in 1919, President Wilson told Congress 
that his appointee was a Republican. It 
made some difference, because only six 
out of the eleven members of the com- 
mission may legally belong to one po- 
litical party. Eastman wasn’t a Repub- 
lican and conscientiously told Congress 
that he never had been. Nevertheless he 
got the job. But he had to go through 
the same thing all over again when 
President Hoover reappointed him years 
later—as a Democrat. He said he 
wasn’t a Democrat either. 


If Eastman is not hidebound about 
his politics, neither is he about his other 
opinions. When President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation in 1933, he was on rec- 
ord as saying: ““The sound way to carry 
on such a business [railroads] is for the 
government to assume complete respon- 
sibility for it.” 

Last week, the Coordinator, who in- 
sists that he is no “czar,” expressed 
some doubts about government owner- 
ship. In presenting his fourth report to 
the ICC he said, “In last year’s report 

. . the conclusion was reached that 
conditions are not clearly propitious for 
public ownership . . . No reason has 
since developed for reaching a different 
conclusion.” 


Major problems for this year, as the 
Coordinator of Transportation sees 
them, include: 

1—Federal regulation of water car- 
riers, wharfingers and motor carriers. 

2—Provision for compensation of 
railroad employes displaced by coordi- 
nation projects. 

3—Federal control of minimum 4s 
well as maximum rail-water rates. 

4—Enactment of legislation to make 
it possible for the ICC to aid in reorgan- 
ization and combination of rail systems. 
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5—Reorganization of the ICC to meet 
requirements of new transportation 
problems, including perpetuation of the 
office of Coordinator. 

Chairman Charles D. Mahaffie passed 
Eastman’s report on to Congress, ap- 
proving all his recommendations except 
those relating to reorganization of the 
commission and perpetuation of the Co- 
ordinator’s office. Mahaffie suggested 
that Congress could figure out for it- 
self whether it wanted a Coordinator of 
Transportation for five more years. Not 
quite so politely, the chairman sug- 
gested that if Eastman were reappoint- 
ed, he be told to stop borrowing the 
commission’s employes for his work. 

Present opinion indicates that unless 
the President interferes, Eastman will 
cease to coordinate after June of this 
year. 


RETAILING: Recalling the ‘Good 
Old Days’; Welcoming the New 


Last week more than 5,000 store- 
keepers from all over the country gath- 
ered in New York’s Hotel Pennsylvania 
for the 25th anniversary of the Nation- 
al Retail Dry Goods Association. They 
listened to five days of speeches, ban- 
queted on lobster thermidor and filet 
mignon with mushrooms, and grew 
moist-eyed recalling “the good old 
days.” 


Goop OLtpv Days: For those with 
memories too short to stretch back to 
the year of its founding, N.R.D.G.A. 
thoughtfully provided a 276-page re- 
minder entitled, ““Twenty-Five Years of 
Retailing.”’ It recalled that in 1911: 

Congressmen wore Prince Albert 
coats. 

The typical department store had 
green carpets, mahogany woodwork 
and a “grand staircase.” 

“Nice women” didn’t use rouge; the 
more daring ones tinted their cheeks 
with beet or strawberry juice. 

Show windows had as many as 30 
gaudy wax figures displaying merchan- 
dise. 

Women wore ‘high buttoned shoes, 
hats trimmed with bird of paradise 
feathers, and heavily boned corsets 
weighing 2 to 10 pounds apiece. 

Well-equipped shops had overhead 
wires along which whizzed metal bas- 
kets carrying the customer’s change 
from the cashier’s office. 


Most women made their dresses at 
home and stores did a huge business in 
yard goods. 


Topay: Convention delegates didn’t 
think only about the past. They sat up 
and took notice when speakers discussed 
current problems. 


Malcolm P. McNair, director of the 
research division of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate Business School, declared: “The 
American department store is not a 
particularly efficient machine for the 
distribution of merchandise . . . The 
cost of doing business is too high... 
Fifteen years ago, in 1921, the expenses 
of large department stores were only 
about 27 per cent of sales; by 1929 they 
had jumped to over 33 per cent; in 1932 
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But never, in all that time, 
has Lorillard seen finer tobacco 
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We know only one way to 
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baccos. Words can’t do it, but a 
few double-mellow smokes will. 


So weinvite you tosmoke half 
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without risking a penny. Either 
they’re the best cigarettes you 
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Thrill to the charm and romance of this 
ideal, warm, dry country. Make this a winter of 
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they reached the unprecedented height 
of 39 per cent of sales; and since that 
time they have only receded to approxi- 
mately 36 per cent.” 


Tomorrow: While the nation’s lead- 
ing retailers were thus thinking about 
the high cost of distribution, a 75-year- 
old department store president started 
doing something about it. Edward A. 
Filene, head of Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., 
which operates ten branches throughout 
New England besides two big Boston 
stores, announced the formation of the 
Consumer Distribution Corp., with $1,- 
000,000 capital. The new company will 
form the connecting link in a nation- 
wide organization of consumers’ coop- 
eratives: retail stores owned by their 
customers. 

To get things under way, Filene is 
seeking a $10,000,000 loan from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation or 
some other governmental agency. In- 
stead of opening new stores, his plan 
involves taking over the property of 
distressed retailers now in the hands of 
bankers. 

Local citizens would own and operate 
each unit. As in the case of all con- 
sumers’ cooperatives, member-custom- 
ers would share in profits through 
“patronage dividends,” based on the 
amount of their purchases. The Con- 
sumer Distribution Corp. would function 
as the centralized buying unit for the 
stores, conduct research, provide expert 
assistance in management, and handle 
public relations. 

“It will be two or three months be- 
fore we are really ready,” Filene an- 
nounced. He denied that his plan would 
hurt other retailers: “The whole project 
is designed to stimulate business in 
every line ... By eliminating the tre- 
mendous wastes of traditional merchan- 
dising, we could sell goods at such low 
prices that the buying power of every 
customer would be tremendously in- 
creased.” 


Mutvats: Although consumers’ co- 
operatives have long existed in this 
country, they have grown slowly, chief- 
ly as a result of competition from chain 
stores. Some 6,500 societies have about 
2,000,000 members and do a $360,000,000 
annual. business—about 1 per cent of 
the country’s total retail trade. 

On the other hand, in England, where 
the cooperative movement started 90 
years ago, 6,500,000 families belong to 
mutual societies which handle 13 per 
cent of all retail business. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Selling 
Abroad Means Buying Abroad 


“World trade has declined with star- 
tling rapidity . .. This has meant idle 
hands, still machines, ships tied to their 
docks, despairing farm households and 
hungry industrial families.” 

. Thus in March, 1934, President Roose- 
velt pointed out to Congress the need 
for negotiating reciprocal trade agree- 
ments with foreign nations. By the be- 
ginning, of this year the President had 
concluied almost a dozen such pacts 
with Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, Sweden 


and other important customers of Uncle 
Sam. Last week the Commerce De- 
partment announced results: 

Total exports in 1935 amounted to 
$2,282,023,000, 7 per cent more than in 
1934 and the highest since 1931. Im- 
ports, also the highest since 1931, to- 
taled $2,047,797,000 a 24 per cent in- 
crease over 1934. As a result, the coun- 
try’s favorable balance of trade, or ex- 
cess of exports over imports, shrank 
from $477,745,000 in 1934 to $234,226,000 
last year, the lowest level since 1910. 

RFC: Last week Jesse Holman Jones 
made his annual report to Congress. 
The outspoken chairman of the world’s 
largest lending agency made plain that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was a going concern. In four years 
ended Dec. 31, 1935, RFC loans exclu- 
sive of those to other governmental 
agencies and for direct relief, totaled 
$5,830,000,000. Some $3,238,000,000, or 
55 per cent, had been repaid. 

Total income for the year of $95,- 
219,000 exceeded interest charges and 
expenses by $33,472,000. Earnings for 
the four years increased to nearly $116,- 
000,000. “If the policies of the corpo- 
ration are continued ... as they have 
been,” Jones remarked, “it appears that 
this . . . will be sufficient to cover losses 
on all loans.” 








HARVARD: Idea: Professors to 
Teach as and What They Like 


For two years Harvard’s governing 
boards have been wondering about the 
future of the privately endowed uni- 
versity. What will it be in 2036? 
After celebrating its 300th anniversary 
next September, what significant new 
educational work could the university 
undertake during its fourth 100-year 
period? 

Last week President James Bryant 
Conant, in his annual report to the 
Board of Overseers, gave an answer: 
Create roving professorships, and ask 
alumni for a 300th Anniversery Fund 
to make them possible, 

Oxford and Cambridge appoint “Uni- 
versity Professors” who lecture in- 
formally on certain subjects whenever 
they please. But Harvard’s “Univer- 
sity Professors” would teach what they 
chose, when they chose, where they 
chose. 

From the great experimental labora- 
tories of business—-General Electric, 
Bell Telephone, General Motors, du 
Pont—Harvard would lure outstanding 
scientists. From public life and pri- 
vate research it would entice mature 
and scholarly minds that now regard 
the teaching profession with but slight 
interest. The bait: Complete freedom, 
good pay, and ample funds for re- 
search. 

To illustrate how a “professor with- 
out portfolio” would carry on his. work, 
President Conant gave an example: 

“Suppose that an eminent biochemist 

. is appointed as University Pro- 
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fessor of Biochemistry. He would have 
at his disposal . .. a considerable an- 
nual budget for his research. He would 
be responsible only to the president— 
no dean, no departmental chairman, 
would tell him that he must teach this 
or that subject or ‘carry his load’ of 
administrative work. He would be 
free to carry on investigation in any 
laboratory in the university . 

“At the start ... he settles in "the 
chemistry laboratory . .. Later he per- 
haps moves to the medical school, and 
then ... as the nature of his problem 
changes he returns . . and makes 
the biological laboratory his head- 
quarters for the remainder of his 
career... 

“All through his academic career a 
University Professor would be free to 
teach the subject in which he was most 
vitally interested ... In a few gener- 
ations . . University Professors . . 
might be engaged in the study of sub- 
jects of which we do not as yet even 
dream.” 


ATTITUDES: How to Tell Reds, 
Pinks and Blue Bloods Apart 


A competent mechanic from a poor 
family saved the owner of the factory 
and his daughter from a fatal accident. 
The mechanic declined a cash reward, 
but accepted a dinner invitation. A 
romance developed. The girl’s mother 
protested. A warm discussion followed: 
[] a. MOTHER: Yow shall not disgrace 

us by marrying a common laborer! 

[] b. DAUGHTER: He appreciates the 
same sort of culture we enjoy... 
Personal worth is a higher principle 
than social status. 

[Ll c. MOTHER: Your’ sentimentalism 
will break down the traditions that 
have protected our class from the 
crude and incompetent. 

[] d. DAUGHTER: Protected us! Bet- 
ter say, robbed us of hundreds of en- 
riching friendships! Class lines rob 
both rich and poor of values money 
cannot buy! 

No class drama, this—but merely one 
item from a “social orientation” test 
which two educators submitted last 
week as a scientific means of measur- 
ing “social-mindedness.” The daugh- 
ter’s speeches représent the liberal or 
“social” point of view. Checks of ap- 
proval or disapproval alongside similar 
lists of conflicting attitudes toward vari- 
ous social questions reveal the individ- 
ual’s liberalism or conservatism. 

Idea for the tests came to Dr. H. S. 
Tuttle while he acted as student advis- 
er at the University of Oregon. ‘Most 
colleges state their aim is to give stu- 
dents a social attitude. Yet I found my 
students had little social motivation and 
very little desire to acquire it.” Three 
years ago, on taking up his present job 
in the sociology department at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, Dr. Tut- 
tle began work on his idea with Dr. 
J. B. Maller, director of personality 
tests for Columbia University’s Insti- 
tute of School Experimentation. 

First step was to collect a list of un- 
equivocally liberal attitudes toward so- 


cial problems and situations. A con- 
sulting group of 65 educators picked 
400 such items, with no more than 30 
per cent disagreement on each one. 
Submission of this ‘master list’ to 700 
students in seven colleges in different 
parts of the country reduced it to 100- 
odd “model” attitudes. 

On the basis of these, Drs. Tuttle and 
Maller now feel they can safely grade 
students taking the 8-page test issued 
last week. 

The research shows the “true”’ liberal 
feels antagonism at mention of the 
words “America First!” “army,” “‘stock- 
broker,” “know their place,” or “racial 
barriers.” He experiences “a sense of 
approval” at “equal rights,” “coopera- 
tive marketing,” “disarmament,” and 
“tolerance.” He thinks “cooperative 
industry would flourish . . . if wealth 
were distributed equally among all citi- 
zens”’; that laborers would work harder 
if given a voice in management; and 
that “the American system of govern- 
ment is calculated to favor the capitalis- 
tic class.” 

About a dozen unnamed liberal arts 
colleges will use the test on their 
freshmen during the next few weeks. 
In a preliminary try-out, the authors 
submitted the folders to students at the 
Socialist-conducted Rand School and 
the institute conducted by the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

“The difference was so striking that 
in some items there was no common 
meeting ground. Practically 100 per 
cent of the radical group considered 
Wall Street and military training un- 
pleasant, whereas a very small group 
of Exchange students considered these 
words distasteful. The most radical per- 
son in the conservative group was less 
radical than the most conservative in 
the radical group.” 





FOURTH ESTATE 


CASINO: 
Dressing Girls in Their Ads 





Some Papers Insist on 


Almost all reputable newspapers 
pride themselves on rigid advertising 
censorship. They toss out dubious 
medical ads, make manufacturers tone 
down superlatives and generally at- 
tempt to keep their columns sweet and 
clean. Last week the French Casino, 
sumptuous New York supper club, ran 
into a new kind of advertising morality. 

For an advance campaign on its new 
floor show which starts this Wednes- 
day, the Casino sent display advertise- 
ments to most New York newspapers. 
The line-cuts in the ads showed three 
semi-nude chorus girls stepping ; jly 
out of a bandbox. 


The Herald Tribune ran them with- 
out tampering. The Times had its art 
staff erase mammillae and navels from 
the girls in the cut. The arch-con- 
servative Sun went farthest: its artist 
put brassieres and panties on the beau- 
ties. 


® A fortnight ago, a Paris jury de- 
cided Arlette Stavisky was not guilty 














































































































S-P de Mex 


At every stop, a fiesta 


So new is Southern Pacific’s West Coast 
of Mexico route that the arrival of the 
daily train is the day’s biggest event in 
every town along the way. Everybody 
turns out to meet it. Tables of food are 
set along the track. Mariachis play and 
sing. Vendors cry their wares: “Leche,” 
“Bananas,” “Pinas.” 

In the coaches up ahead of your air- 
conditioned Pullman, the peons and their 
families have thrown every window open, 
are bargaining with the vendors. Tamales, 
tortillas, baskets and babies are passed 
through the windows. Then with a warn- 
ing whistle blast, El Costeno (The Coast- 
er) chuffs away and the town goes back 
to sleep. 


Train is king 
Few highways penetrate the fantastically 
rugged mountains of Mexico. To Urua- 
pan, Patzcuaro, Tepic, Oaxaca and most 
of Mexico’s other by-ways, you are of- 
fered two choices: by burro or by train. 

Only U. S. railroad with a line in Mex- 
ico is Southern Pacific, whose West Coast 
Route is familiarly known as “S. P. de 
Mex” (Sud-Pacifico de Mexico). Inex- 
pensive roundtrip tickets to Mexico City 
permit you to use this route either going 
or returning, to see Guaymas, Mazatlan, 
Tepic, Guadalajara and dozens of un- 
— villages. Through air-conditioned 

ullmans. 

For literature about Mexico’s West 
Coast, write O. P. Bartlett, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific, Dept. 
NW-21, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
For de luxe booklet with large map in full 
colors, enclose 25c in stamps or coin. 
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of complicity in her suicide-husband’s 
$18,000,000 swindle that wrecked two 
French Cabinets. The beautiful former 
Patou model wept: “To be able to go 
away and forget ... this, to bring up 
my children to love me... that’s all 
I ask.” 


To find such a restful haven, Arlette 
Stavisky last week sailed from France 
for the United States. At the French 
Casino, she will caper with semi-nude 
chorus girls and flash her sad, radiant 
smile on any. and all that can pay a 
$2.50 minimum charge. Her salary: 
$50 a week. 


LEAP YEAR: Exposing Eligibles 
To Help an Old Scottish Custom 


In 1288, Scottish legislators dusted 
off a tradition—even then so old its 
origin was untraceable—and gave it 
the dignity of law. They decreed that 
in leap year “any maiden lady ... 
shall have the liberty to propose to the 
man she likes ... (and) if he refuses 
to take her ... he shall be fined... 
one pound or less.” 


Since then this and similar laws 
adopted by France and Genoa have 
gone into discard and the legend has 
now become the property of cartoonists 
and jokesters. Hoping somehow to in- 
ject new life into it, Ernest Kroll, tall, 
bony publisher of the weekly Mendon, 
Ill., Dispatch-Times, hit upon an idea 
likely to be copied by other country 
newspapers. 

Last week he made a list of every 
bachelor he could find in the little com- 
munity around Quincy. With a front 
page lead, “Here they are, girls... .” 
he ran the names of 150 detached and 
“eligible” males. 
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Cake a (Winter Ftoliday! 
ea \Winter iday! 
OTHING like a change 
of scene to refresh body 
and mind; No lace like Flor- 
ida—Empire o Sunshine —for 
complete rejuvenation in the 
joyous atmosphere of Spring. 
Your favorite sport and past- 
time at its best under South- 
ern skies — golf on splendid 
courses, bathing in warm surf, 
deep-sea fishing, racing. 
5 DailyTrainswit h Morning, 
Afternoon, and Evening De- 
partures from Penna. Station 


(P.R.R.) N.Y. 2 Thru Trains 
from Boston. One-Night-Out 
Service to All Florida. 
Ticket Offices in Principal Cities 
ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


The Standard Railroad of the South 
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Born: To Fred Astaire, tap-dancer 
of screen and stage, and the former 
Mrs. Phyllis Livingston Potter, whom 
he married in July, 1933, a 612-pound 
son, in the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
New York. 


BirtHDAY: Yehudi Menuhin, violin- 
ist, 19, Jan. 22. Recently in London he 
announced he was going to retire “be- 
hind a three-mile Chinese wall’ when 
he became 19: “I’m going back to Cali- 
fornia and live with my folks in soli- 
tude at our ranch in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains.” 


Roy Chapman Andrews, explorer, 
zoologist, and director of the American 
Museum of Natural History, 52, Jan. 
26. In a birthday interview he dis- 
cussed his profession: “Explorers must 
learn their physical adaptability ... 
Dr. Frank Chapman and Dr. Beebe 
would shrivel up like prunes in the Arc- 
tic, where I feel at home, but are happy 
in the humid tropics, where I am mis- 
erable.” é 








Wilhelm II, ex-Kaiser of Germany 
77, Jan. 27. He postponed observance 
of the date until Jan. 31, three days 
after the funeral of his first cousin, 
George V of England (see page 7). 

MarrieD: Gov. Frank F. Merriam, 
70, of California, and Mrs. Jessie Stew. 
art Lipsey, 66, his childhood friend, at 
the home of Ralph Clock, his friend and 
political adviser, in Palm Springs, Calif. 


Mrs. Dorothy Dear Metzger and Ed. 
ward F. Hutton, recently divorced hus- 
band of Mrs. Marjorie Post Close Hut- 
ton, who married Joseph E. Davies, 
recently divorced husband of Mrs. Em- 
len Knight Davies, mother of Mrs. 





NEWS-WEEK PHOTO 
Governor Merriam: At 70 He 
Married a Childhood Friend 


Millard Tydings, recently divorced 
wife of Thomas Patton Cheeseborough. 
Only unattached: members of this mer- 
ry-go-round: Homer P. Metzger; Mrs. 
Davies, and Mr. Cheeseborough, who is 
reported engaged to Charlotte (Good 
Time Chottie) Pickering, who recently 
divorced Hugh Pickering, former hus- 
band of “Madcap Merry” Fahrney. 


Marie Iturbi, 18, daughter of Jose 
Iturbi, Spanish pianist and conductor, 
and Stephen Hero, 20, violinist-protege 
of Iturbi, in Bedford Hills, N. Y. But 
they did not elope, Mrs. Hero explained: 
“I telephoned to my father... in Cali- 
fornia, and he expressed himself as 
delighted .. .” 


Mrs. Mae Elizabeth Keaton, former 
wife of Buster Keaton, screen come- 
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dian, and Samuel Fuller, scenario writ- 
er, in Tijuana, Mexico, eight months 
before her interlocutory decree of di- 
vorce from Keaton becomes final. 

REINSTATED: Justice Willis Van De- 
vanter of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as a member of Sigma 
Chi. Fifty-five years ago at Indiana 
Asbury (now DePauw) University, he 
was expelled from the fraternity for a 
student misdemeanor. Last week, at 
home recovering from a cold, he heard 
that the “trivial” prank was now “of- 
ficially” forgotten. The Justice, who 
joined Beta Theta Pi after being 
dropped by the other fraternity, ac- 
cepted the reinstatement “in the same 
kindly and fraternal spirit” in which 
it was offered. 

Diep: George Woodward Wicker- 
sham, 77, lawyer and author, of a heart 
attack, in a taxicab in New York. 
Taft’s Attorney General from 1909 to 
1913, Wickersham was instrumental in 
carrying on Theodore’ Roosevelt’s 
“trust-busting”’ policies. His prosecu- 
tion broke up two great monopolies: 
Standard Oil (N.J.) and American To- 
bacco. In 1929 President Hoover ap- 
pointed Wickersham chairman of the 
National Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement. The commis- 
sion made fourteen reports on all 
phases of law and crime, but only one 
received nationwide attention: the con- 
troversial and inconclusive ‘‘Wicker- 
sham report,” from which both Wets 
and Drys tried to derive support, and 
which both ridiculed for leaving un- 
settled the problem of Prohibition. 


Frank H. Simonds, 57, historian and 
editor, of pneumonia, in Washington. 
At the outbreak of the World War, 
Simonds had just become editor of The 
New York Sun. Previous service in the 
Spanish-American War, a _ thorough 
background in military history, and 
first-hand knowledge of the topography 
of northern France, enabled him to in- 
terpret and clarify the terse dispatches 
from the front, and brought him im- 
mediate recognition as an authority on 
the international situation.. By 1918 he 
was a contributing editor to Review of 
Reviews, an associate editor of The 
New York Tribune, and a syndicated 
writer in more than 100 newspapers. 
He published nine books on the history 
and effects of the war, including the 
standard work, “History of The World 
War.” 


om 

Other Deaths: Dame Clara Butt, 62, 
world famous contralto, whose voice 
was so powerful that she sang with 
the Coldstream Guards band at George 
V's coronation, but whose great height 
—6 feet 3—made an operatic career 
impossible for her . .. John Mills, 25, 
basso and eldest of the singing Mills 
Brothers ... Dr. David Z. T. Yui, 54, 
general secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in China, and co- 
founder of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations . . . Elwood Mead, 78, United 
States Commissioner of Reclamation 
Since 1924, engineering supervisor of 
the $165,000,000. Boulder Dam. 
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FIRST NOVEL: Story of a Not So 


Innocent Summer in Vermont 


INNOCENT SUMMER. By Frances Frost. 365 
pages, 90,000 words. Farrar & Rinehart, 
New York. $2.50. 


Frances Frost has produced five 
books of poems, many of them de- 
scribing the New England countryside 
and its children. Now for the first 
time she explores her favorite material 
by way of a novel. 

Half-a-dozen Vermont village chil- 
dren pass a far from innocent Summer. 
In age they range from Dorothy Burke, 
whose interest centers around a tin 
music-box, to Sam Evans, ‘hired boy 
old enough to feel the pangs of roman- 
tic love. One youth succumbs to tuber- 
culosis, thereby initiating his compan- 
ions into the mystery of death; another 
spends pleasant evenings listening to 
the tales of 2 half-breed, Indian Johnny 
—but ends by shooting himself after a 
fight with his drunken father. 

Sam has better luck. He learns that 
brutal Pa Evans is not really his 
father after all—a discovery which 
lessens the pain of paternal whippings. 
Later on he licks the town bully, and 
shyly kisses his best girl. 

The nostalgic New England author 
(born and raised in Vermont, now liv- 
ing with her husband, Samuel G. 
Stoney, at Folly Island, S. C.) repro- 
duces local scenery, dialect, and child- 
ish reactions with piercing fidelity. The 
cottage kitchens and barns of frugal, 
hard-working farmers supply a back- 
ground as readily visible as the reader’s 
backyard. 


PROPAGANDA: How to Tell the 
Truth but Not the Whole Truth 


PROPAGANDA AND THE NEWS. By Will Ir- 
win. 313 pages, 80,000 words. Index. Whit- 
tlesey House, New York. $2.75. 


“Take care of the news, and opinion 
will take care of itself.” 

Will Irwin, who in 1918 distributed 
American war propaganda, maintains 
that crusaders of all kinds ignored this 
simple truth for centuries. Finally the 
Great War taught Europe that the truth 
—but not the whole truth—made the 
best propaganda; in America “the pub- 
licity bureau of the Democratic Nation- 
al Committee brought it (political prop- 
aganda) up to the times and gave it a 
professional class.” 


Leap: The reporter’s reporter leads 
off with a concise history of journalism 
—from the time of Julius Caesar’s daily 
official bulletins, through the doldrums 
when the august London Times reported 
the Battle of Waterloo in less than ten 
lines, to the years when James Gordon 
Bennett of The New York Herald dis- 
covered that previously unheard-of fea- 
tures like interviews and Wall Street re- 
ports could increase circulation. 


Press agents were displaying their 
wares 50 years ago, but not until re- 
cently did the more suave “publicity 
agent” begin to concoct. campaigns. Ir- 
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IMPROVES YOUR APPEARANCE 100% 


Stave that healthy 


TAN 


that Men and Women Admire! 


ON’T have that pale, indoor, “pasty” 
look — when you can have the natural 


ruddy glow of vigorous health. The same 
kind of eran you get on a Florida beach! Your 
ersonal appearance is either a distinct social and 
Posiness asset—or a handicap. 

gw Now a daily “‘sun bath”’ in the privacy of your 
own home, will keep you /ooking like a Million 
Dollars—and feeling as physically fit as you look. 


LOOK HEALTHY . . . BE HEALTHY 


w A sales manager attributes his recent increase 
in personal sales to his “ rosperous-appearing, 
healthy, just-back-from-Palm-Beach look.’’ A few 
minutes each morning or night with his Sun Lamp 
does it. A leading Hollywood movie star, on leave 
for personal agpeeranss in a Broadway stage pro- 
duction, keeps her fashionable Tan in the same way. 
gw But your daily bath with ultra-violet rays does 
far more than enhance your appearance. For these 
rays actually help to increase youthful vigor and 
vitality. They tend to stimulate glandular func- 
tions. Ultra violet rays are known to be remarkably 
efficacious in some forms of skin diseases and in 
destroying germ life. Many cases of pimples and 
temporary blemishes have yielded quickly to their 
purifying action. These rays have often been found 
unusually effective in cases of listlessmess and 
anemia and are an invaluable aid in the treatment 
of rickets. Children have responded rapidly to 
their beneficial results. 
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| g We want you to experience the remarkable bene- 


| brings. 


fits the perfected HEALTH RAY SUN LAMP 
e offer you FREE use for 7 days in your 


| own home...7 days works wonders in the way 


you look and feel! Then if a decide to keep it, 
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$7.50. Pay as little as one dollar down payment. 


THE CHEAPEST FORM OF HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


Build up Fed resistance and vitality so that your 
system will easily throw off germs and poison. In- 
sure yourself against illness the sunshine way. 


gw Now, for the first time, a ae | high grade 
Ultra-Violet Sun Lamp, bearing the stamp of 
approval of some of the a testing laboratories, 
is within the reach of all. So—because you have 
pag om m5 to gain, nothing to lose, because you 
try before you buy—don’t delay, but rush coupon 
below for full details. 


FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 
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HEALTH RAY MFG. CO., Dept. 592, 
342 W. 14th Street, New York City 
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win mentions his own wife—Inez 
Haynes Irwin, novelist—as a pioneer. 
When in 1916 the suffragette Alice Paul 
was trying to bring the National Wom- 
an’s Party to President Wilson’s atten- 
tion, Mrs. Irwin suggested pickets. 
“Alice Paul planted pickets, striker 
fashion, before the White House. The 
picturesqueness of the performance— 
then unique—its very shock to sensitive- 
ly patriotic instincts, made it a front- 
page story.” 


Tact: The war called for ultra- 
tactful publicity experts, a type sadly 
lacking among the Allies in 1914: “The 
first propaganda pamphlet sent from 
London to Spain embraced the state- 
ment that the German atrocities in Bel- 
gium ‘exceeded the horrors of the Span- 
ish Inquisition’.” 

Four years later, however, the Allies 
had a smooth running system. In the 
first place, they encouraged correspond- 
ents to observe and report front-line 
conditions, finding that truth could 
arouse civilians more than evasions; 
secondly, they backed their anti-Ger- 
man propaganda with smart, straight 
news stories—such as that of Pershing’s 
order granting prisoners the same ra- 
tions as well-fed American troops. 


Best Pusticiry: Reviewing more re- 
cent stunts, Irwin notes “the odd way 
in which extreme opponents sometimes 
find themselves singing the same song.” 
Communists—‘“the best publicity men 
ever known to American politics’— 
sponsor riots and thereby make the 
front page. And their capitalistic ene- 
mies invariably keep them there by pro- 
moting Red scares: After a single agi- 
tator’s speech in 1934, the Governor of 
Rhode Island announced “that the Com- 
munist Revolution had broken out.” 

Irwin thinks that the New Deal pub- 
licity system—which employs more re- 
porters in Washington than all the 
newspapers put together—marks an all- 
time high for reputable propaganda. 


PERSONAL: Irwin knows the field 
from both sides. Born 62 years ago, 
he has edited two San Francisco papers, 
reported a pair of Peace Conferences 
and several battles, and written for 
magazines and newspapers since the 
turn of the century. In 1918 he ran 
the Foreign Department of the wartime 
Committee on Public Information. 

While gathering news in the early 
days of the war he underwent seven ar- 
rests: “Two by the Germans during the 
advance through Belgium, two by the 
British, two by the French, and one by 
the neutral Dutch!” 


« 
LITTLE REVIEWS: Revealing a 


Publisher’s Part in Disarmament 


POWERFUL AMERICA. By Eugene J. Young. 
375 pages, 140,000 words. Index. Stokes, 
New York. $3. 


What part is the United States to 
play in a brawling, war-conscious 
world? Eugene J. Young, New York 
Times cable editor, has a pat answer. 
We must cooperate with Britain to 
“police” the world. 

But his explanation of America’s 
international position takes little ac- 





Will Irwin: He Looks at Propaganda 
and Finds the New Deal System Best 


coumt of the realities of. United States 
foreign policy—the Neutrality Bill goes 
almost unmentioned.: And his recapitu- 
lation of recent history is tedious and 
common-place. 

Yet to history he adds a mite. Notes 
of the late Adolph Ochs reveal that the 
publisher of The New York Times 
acted as contact agent between the 
British Admiralty and the American 
Navy Department in 1921. From this 
developed the Washington Disarma- 
ment Conference. 


IN DUBIOUS BATTLE. By John Steinbeck, 
349 pages, 99,000 words. Covici-Friede, 
New York. $2.50. 


Last year John Steinbeck wrote 
“Tortilla Flat,” a novel of charm and 
humor. “In Dubious Battle’ leaves 
charm far behind and plunges into a 
bloodthirsty strike. 

Communist field workers, profes- 
sional agitators, engineer a_ strike 
among the itinerant apple pickers in 
the Torgas Valley of California. A 
wage-cut has given a real grievance. 
But even without it, Jim and Mac want 
strikes to spread the class war, deepen 
the workers’ sense of solidarity and 
hasten the revolution. Mr. Steinbeck 
tells his grim tale with brutal direct- 
ness, sparing no gruesome details. 


. 


WALTER LIPPMANN’S INTERPRETATIONS. 
Edited by Allan Nevins. 385 pages, 135,- 
000 words. Macmillan, New York, 
$2.50. 


Excerpts from some 500 widely syn- 
dicated opinions concerning the eco- 
nomic, social and political problems 
which have assailed the country since 
January, 1933. Arranged in topical 
order by Allan Nevins, Columbia Uni- 
versity Professor of History, they ex- 
hibit Lippmann’s changing attitude to- 
ward the New Deal.. The former So- 
cialist, once editor of The New York 
World, at first demanded of Roosevelt 
a strong emergency program backed 
by “a birch rod in the closet .. . steel 
under the velvet”; 31 months later he 
asked him “with all his program enact- 
ed... to give up the sudden announc- 


Index, 


‘ing of great policies and their sum- 


mary execution.” — 
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SIDESHOW 





Hort: The Los Angeles Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce had to postpone its 
Winter sports carnival. No snow; no 
ice. 


CoLtp: Hell, Mich., 
Six inches of ice. 

SURPRISE: Mrs. Mary Jemima Check- 
etts, 87, of Salt Lake City, regained 
her sight after twenty years of blind- 
ness: “When the bandages were re- 
moved I looked into the face of a per- 
son so strange and unpleasant that I 
was frightened ... Then I realized I 
was looking into a mirror. Goodness, 
I was startled.” 


WARNING: On the wall facing couples 
who come to him to be married, County 
Judge Harry B. Hewitt of Clearwater, 
Fla., has hung a large photograph of 
the Dionne quintuplets. 

GETAWAY: Downstairs and through a 
window of C. T. Gould’s Baltimore 
home a man came flying straight into 
the arms of Warren De Preis, Fire 
Patrol employe. “Don’t stop me,” the 
man shouted, “there’s a burglar in that 
house. I’m going for a policeman.” 
De Preis let him go. The man was the 
burglar. 


is frozen over. 


Love IN BLoom: Fort Worth, Texas, 
marriage license bureau announces 
that during Leap Year it will keep its 
office open 24 hours a day. 

Unrit?: Twice during the Civil War, 
Truman Dean was rejected for enlist- 
ment in the Union Army because doc- 
tors said he was too weak to carry a 


knapsack. -In Taunton, Mass., last 
week Mr. Dean celebrated his 94th 
birthday. 


Party: If George S. Wright, 67-year- 
old bachelor of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
dies before Jan. 21, 1940, an insurance 
policy provides that three friends re- 
ceive $1,000 to spend on food and liquor 
for a dinner of 40 persons to be held in 
the room where the body lies. Twenty 
guests must be invited, each of whom 
must ask a friend of the opposite sex, 
but neither his nor her spouse. The 
whisky must be “good” whisky. 

AND SupDEN DeatTH: Three men failed 
to appear when summoned in Los An- 
geles Traffic Court for minor traffic 
violations. Chief Warrant Officer R. L. 
D. Nord reported: “They’ve all been 
killed in traffic accidents.” 


‘ INVENTION: Vito Riibind 6£,Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y., invents things. His’Iatest 
is an arson machine—which he rigged 
up in his home one night before he-took 
his wife and children to the movies. 
The contraption consisted of a -t#ne- 
clock device that created sparks that 
ignited oil-soaked fuses that led to-bot- 


-tles: of inflammable liquid that © burst 


into flames that set the house on>fire. 


The contraption destroyed the -house, 


but not itself.. Firemen found it in-the 
ruins. rae 





~ MULTIPLY BY 6%—12 MONTHS PLAN 


(One-half of one per cent per month for 
periods more or less than 12 months) 


TheG MAC 67, plan for the purchsse 


of new General 





Motors cars is designed to make it easy and simple to 
figure the cost of budgeting a new car into income. 


There is a difference in time payment plans and car 
buyers should make it their business to know in advance 
ll the costs and details of the time payment plan 
fered them. 


Che GMAC plan is as simple as A, B,C... you take the 
unpaid balance, add the cost of insurance, and multiply 
by 6%, if for a 12-months plan... or one-half of 1% 
per month for longer or shorter installment periods. 
Che 6% used is not 6% interest. It is simply a con- 


ADD COST OF INSURANCE 


In some states a email legal documentary fee is required 





fi 


THAT'S YOUR WHOLE FINANCING COST 


NO EXTRAS NO SERVICE FEES 
NO OTHER CHARGES! 





venient multiplier that anyone can use and understand. 
To appreciate fully the real economy of this plan, figure 
it for yourself in dollars and cents... then compare it 
with other finance plans on the same basis. And be 
sure to include as complete insurance protection. 


Under this plan, you receive a policy in General 
Exchange Insurance Corporation, protecting your new 
car against Fire, Theft, and Accidental Damage — in- 
cluding Collision. 


Dealers in General Motors cars throughout the United 
States are ready to serve you. Ask your nearest dealer 
for pamphlet describing all the advantages of the 
GMAC 6% plan. 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


ONLY DEALERS IN CructalNoists CARS CAN OFFER 


THE 


GMAC 6% 


PLAN 


CHEVROLET CARS & TRUCKS - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - LA SALLE - CADILLAC 





he Worlds. Most Baftting 


DETECTIVE STORIES 


AVE you ever heard of such an amazing bargain? Twenty 
outstanding masters of mystery have written this book for 
YOU! The World’s Most Baffling Detective Stories—ALL in 
this one full size, cloth bound volume, for ONLY 49 CENTS! 
What is more, you don’t even have to send the 4g9c now. Just 
mailing the coupon below will bring your copy at once. Then—after you 
have seen the book, and read it for 7 days at our risk—you are the one to decide 
whether you wish to keep it. If not—simply return it, pay nothing! 

That is how positive we are that you will be thrilled and delighted with this 
great one-volume library of cold-blooded crime, clever detection, baffling mystery. 
Every story is absolutely complete. Fast action, danger and daring cram every page. 
If you’re hard-boiled about plots—if you demand stories that keep you guessing 
from the word go—if you want to pit your wits against the greatest crew of mur- 
derers, thieves and blackguards ever caught between the covers of one book— 
then here’s the chance of a lifetime! 


150,000 WORDS OF T-H-R-I-L-L-S! 


The authors listed at the 

left need no introduction to 

Y any lover of rattling good 

YA detective stories. They just 

A ;don’t come any better! And 
Se cxey single one of these sto- 
ries contains far more plot 

and action than the ordinary, run-of-the-mill 
kind. Think of it!—a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand words. Hours upon hours of reading 
that grip you in breathless suspense! Hair- 
raising situations that give you “that feel- 
ing” in the pit of your stomach! Murderous 
fiends and diabolically clever outlaws for 
you to trap with the author—or ahead of 


Y 





HAVE YOU EVER SEEN 
SO MANY 


FAMOUS 


AUTHORS 


IN ONE SINGLE VOLUME? 





WALTER J. BLACK, Inc. 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Baffling Detective Stories, by the Great Masters of Mystery. If I am 


not delighted with the book I will return it at your expense. Otherwise 
I will send you 49c plus a few cents postage, as payment in full. 


Read this partial list of 
authors. See WHY this 
great book promises you 
more suspense and excite- 
ment, more thrills per min- 
ute, than any other volume 
you have ever held in your 
hand! 


Edgar Wallace 

E. Phillips Oppenheim 
A. Conan Doyle 

| Anna Katharine Green 
| J. S. Fletcher 

| Sax Rohmer 

| Rudyard Kipling 

| Richard Connell 

| Emile Gaboriau 

| Arthur Train 

| Edgar Allan Poe 

| Alfred Henry Lewis 


and as many others 
equally famous 


him, if you can. 

And the volume itself will be a real addi- 
tion to your library. Printed in large type 
on fine book paper, well bound in sturdy 
maroon cloth, it is a book you'll be proud 
to own. You never would guess its price as 
only 49c! Only by printing a special edition 
has it been made possible. And the edition 
is limited. So you must ACT QUICKLY. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pay nothing in advance—nothing to the postman. 
Just clip and mail the coupon. When the book 
comes, you have a week to read and enjoy it be- 
fore you decide whether you want to keep it. 
Then, if you say so, simply return it at our ex- 
pense and forget the matter. Otherwise the 
complete volume is yours for only 49¢ plus a few 
cents postage. You risk nothing. So mail the 
coupon NOW! Walter J. Black, Inc., Dept. 162, 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Dept. 162, 


Please send me for one 
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week’s free examination The World’s Most 


By the 
CREAT MASTERS 


0) 3 


MYSTERY 


WALTER J. BLACK. Inc 
2 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 








